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Keep your eye on 


ACME 


« for new ideas in scissors 


and shears that set a 
new pace in sales! 
--- AND ACME MEANS IT! 


Take the Mystery Out of Phonetics With 


Watch for national advertisin 

Embeco Phonetic Drill Cards , 
of these fast-moving 
These cards show how words are built. They are visual 
teaching aids that explain the formation of basic words Acme lines: 
related in construction and sound. 
EMBECO PHONETIC DRILL CARDS—a set 
of Phonograms printed on cards, 7” x 8’’, with letters “MIE > RENCUT 
1” high, which Pa easily read from all parts of the room. A Se es 
To each phonogram card two smaller sections are hinged, @ WINDSOR @ AMERICUT 
bearing consonants and letter combinations for forming 
complete words. Each card provides for the formation 
of sixteen words. The hinged sections may be cut and 
thus show one word at a time. Each combination keyed, 


showing teacher correct answer. Twenty cards, forming ACME 
three hundred and twenty word combinations. 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY SHEAR CO. 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 
200 Fifth Avenue 811 So. Wabash Avenue BRIDGEPORT 1, CONN. 


New York 10, N. Y. Chicago 5, Ill. 


MATERIALS FOR FREE PLAY PERIODS 


Your free play period will be more realistic and meaningful 
with these modern Milton Bradley materials, designed to 
stimulate individual or group activity as well as to instruct 
and entertain. 


THE LITTLE MILKMAN 


4035-A — A new, different toy. Six true to life toy milk bottles in 
a realistic, brightly painted, wooden rack. It adds a necessary, vital 
toy to your play 
equipment, fitting 
perfectly into the 
countless “‘make- 
believe” situations 
of youngsters at 
play. The Little 
Milkman makes 
play periods realis- 
tic, concrete, mean- 
ingful — whether 
for the individual 


THE LITTLE MECHANIC child, or for a group 


activity. Packed in 


4208 — A realistic manipulative toy introducing the an attractive, lith- 
use of tools on nuts and bolts and acquainting the child ographed contain- 
with their mechanical features. It provides, as_ well, er. 


valuable exercise in muscle and eye coordination, finger 
manipulation, selection, and comparison. Slotted, hard- 
wood construction creates a steady, sturdy table in which 
four holes are drilled, each with a countersunk thread. 
Two bolts capped with solid-head nuts, one capped with 
a slotted nut, and one capped with a free turning nut 


may be fitted interchangeably into the holes and MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
turned down tightly through the countersunk threads. 


Wrench is nickle plated and has two open ends, with han- SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 
dle end shaped into a blunt screw driver, Table is enam- 200 FIFTH AVENUE 811 SO. WABASH AVENUE 
eled an attractive red. Packed in box with lift cover and 


lithographed label. NEW YORK 10, N. Y. CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
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PUZZLE 


Of all the ways of saving up a tidy 
sum of money, one of the easiest and 
safest ways is to invest your money in 
U. S. Bonds. 

You can buy Bonds either through 
the Payroll Savings Plan at your place of 
business—or if the Payroll Plan is not 


available to you, but you do have a 
checking account, through the Bond-a- 
Month Plan at your local bank. 

Both ways repay you $4 for every $3 
you save, by the time your Bonds mature. 
Choose the sum you can afford from the 
chart on the right. Start saving today! 
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Permission Peter Arno 
©The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 


® Station Scene, 1957. Find the man who is getting a steady income from 
@ U.S. Savings Bonds. He was smart enough to start buying, back in 1947. 


AND YOU WILL HAVE 


Save 


each week | In 1 Year | In 5 Years In 10 Years 


"$2.50 | $130.00 $668.97 $1,440.84 
3.75 195.00 1,004.20 2,163.45. 
7.50 390.00 2,009.02 “4,329.02 


12.50 | 650.00 3,348.95 7,217.20 
18.75 975.00 5,024.24 10,828.74 


Save the easy, automatic way ...with U.S. Savings Bonds 


Contributed by this magazine 


in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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EASTER POSTERS 


Here’s a large build-up poster 
which symbolizes the spirit of 
the season. It will add charm 
and color to your Easter pro- 
gram. 

There are four posters, each 
12’’x36’’, making a handsome 
frieze 12 feet long when joined. 
It furnishes a project in which 
your entire class can cooperate. 
Some may cut and some may 
paste. The result will thrill 
them. 

The printed outlines are on 
heavy construction paper back- 
ground which serves as a past- 
ing guide for the design. In- 
dividual sections are printed 
on separate colored papers to 
be cut out and pasted on the 
large design sheets. 


Four Posters in Portfolio, 
Price 75¢ 


Send for the Milton Bradley Co 
School catalog of Art, Kindergar- 
ten, Primary Educational materials 
and equipment It’s free! 
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Nor LONG ago the art teacher 
met nine-year-old Johnny with his 
mother in a downtown store. Johnny 
introduced his mother to his art 
teacher. Almost immediately the 
mother said, “I guess Johnny doesn’t 
do much in art. I could never draw 
anything nor could my husband.” 
Johnny said, ““When I draw horses 
they look like grasshoppers.” At 
this astounding statement the teach- 
er nearly dropped all of her pack- 
She had never heard such a 
remark from a child. In her ex- 
perience children who drew horses 
considered them horses and never 
saw a likeness to something else. The 
mother cleared up the mystery by 
saying, “Yes, Johnny brought home 
his drawing and said it was a pic- 
ture of horses, but I told him they 
looked moré like grasshoppers.” 
Why did tears sting the eyes of that 
teacher as she left the store? 

Only the art teacher knew what 
that mother was doing to her child. 
She could almost see the child’s 
mind reasoning: “I can’t draw 
horses. My way isn’t any good. 
Other kids can but I can’t. My 
mom says I can’t. My ideas aren’t 
so hot. I better keep still when it 
comes to thinking. I'll let the others 
do the thinking. My mom knows, 
of course, even if teacher does think 
my horses are all right.”” He doesn’t 
think it with regret or with sorrow 
but just accepts it as a fact. 

Small children find drawing and 
painting as natural as talking and 
playing — until someone plants 
doubt in their minds. A very shy 
child may not use art materials for 
self-expression when he first enters 
. school, but neither does he play or 


ages. 


talk. He must first get acquainted 
with his new surroundings, his 
teacher, and his classmates. When 


he is at ease in his group he will 
play and talk and paint. In fact, he 
may use crayon or paint before he 
talks freely. He has not yet heard 
that great American fallacy: that 
some people are born with the abil- 


ity to wield a paint brush, but others 
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Building Confidence Through Art 


ANNA DUNSER, Art Director, Maplewood-Richmond Heights School, Maplewood, Mo. 


can never acquire that difficult ac- 
complishment. 

While the child is quite small it is 
difficult to destroy that confident 
assurance that says he can dip his 
brush in paint and place color on 
paper and enjoy the process. If 
some older person tells him it 
doesn’t look right or that he isn’t 
doing it correctly the child ignores 
such absurdity, just as he does such 
questions as, “Where did you get 
those curls?” 

But there comes a time when the 
child believes the grasshopper story. 


Any older person can then cause the 
child to lose confidence in his own 
ideas. These critics impress upon 
him that some people can draw and 
others can’t, and that all art is draw- 
ing. The person who destroys the 
child’s faith in himself is never the 
person who does some sort of art 
work himself. Nor is it the teacher 
who understands children and their 
way of developing through doing. 
Another mother called her daugh- 
ter’s teacher and asked for an ex- 
planation. “Carole brought home a 
drawing of a cow,” said the mother, 
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‘“‘and you told her it was good. But 
it isn’t good. It doesn’t look like a 
cow. It is too long. Why do you say 
Carole has done well?” 

Before the teacher was through 
talking to Carole’s mother she knew 
that art isn’t being able to draw a 
cow that looks like a cow, but it is 
arranging or placing things well — 
development of good taste as well as 
getting the satisfaction of  self- 
expression. Knowing how to draw a 
cow in a certain way won’t help 
Carole to set a table, hang a picture, 
or place furniture in the room, and 
what is still more important, it 
won't give her the satisfaction of 
working out her own solutions. 

A small girl entered a new school 
in the fourth grade. The child 
seemed shy ard unhappy, but after 
being there for a while she entered 
into the art activities with zest. 
She had never had that opportunity 
before. But suddenly her interest 
flagged and she quit trying, again 
unhappy and discouraged. The 
mother and teacher got together on 
the problem and the mother said, 
yes, the other members of the family 
did laugh at Thelma’s drawings. 
When the mother understood, all 
was clear skies and bright eyes 
again. 

The children go along happily 
when the teacher and the parents 
understand each other. And this is 
the great need of the present genera- 
tion, to have faith in one’s self and in 
one’s fellowman. 

The really big task before the 
teacher is to rebuild confidence in 
the children after it has been torn 
down. It requires constant care and 
encouragement. The teacher and the 
other children in the room work 
together to praise the discouraged 
one. It is never the classmates that 
tear down a child’s faith in himself. 
How quickly they sense the need to 
encourage some particular child. 
Let a child say, “Oh, mine’s no 
good,’” and his friends and class- 
mates will immediately say, “Why 
that’s keen,” or, “That’s neat!” 
(though it be ever so messy!) 

Often when a child has lost his 
belief in himself the teacher will seek 
to make him conscious of the design 
quality of his work, that is, it has 
contrast of light and dark or it fills 
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the page well. She says whatever 
she can to help him see his work 
from a new angle. He may be dis- 
couraged because he thinks his 
drawing doesn’t look like a real 
house. There the teacher can stress 
observation of houses. The more he 
knows about houses the better he 
“an draw them. When one knows a 
thing thoroughly one usually finds : 
way to tell about it. 


If a teacher takes on a new class 
which has had no 
previous grades, the whole class may 
feel that they have no ideas and 
could do nothing with them if they 
had any. Such an attitude may not 
be due to lack of art lessons, in every 
case, but may be caused by a teach- 
er who had no faith in herself or the 
children as far as her art teaching 
was concerned. How quickly the 
when the teacher 


art lessons in 


children sense it 
is dissatisfied! 


The new teacher now has the 
problem of rebuilding confidence 


that will lead to good work. 
draws 


She 
triangles, 
ovals and other simple shapes on 
the blackboard and suggests that it 
will be a lot of fun to fit some of the 
shapes together. Any two placed 
close together and repeated in a 
straight row will make an attractive 
border and repeated rows beneath 
each other make an all over pat- 
tern. These can be used on booklet 
covers. 


squares, circles, 


Or the pupil may begin at the 
outer edge of the paper and place 
different kinds of borders within 
each other to make a nice design. Or 
start with one large shape near the 
cénter of the paper and add others 
around it, then more concentric 
circles until the page is filled. The 
same thing can be done by using 
lines, curved and straight, in place of 
the shapes on the board. Here are 
possibilities for dozens of lessons. 
The teacher would not present all of 
them in one day or in one week. 


From these designs the children 
are easily led into drawing objects 
with these same shapes and lines 
and the children are very likely to 
keep the design-like quality in their 
drawings. For all ultimate  ob- 
jectives of art teaching, a continua- 
tion of design would suffice, but the 
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that 
pleasure for the children is to ex- 
press their thoughts and feelings 
through representative drawings. 
Small children do not always 
show their timidity by refusing to 


teacher knows the greatest 


participate in art activities. They 


sometimes draw and paint, but do it 


with the pale drab colors, weak 
straggling lines, small objects and 
empty spaces, attempts to erase 
their work, that show lack of self- 
confidence. 

Again the teacher is alert to reas- 
sure the timid child. She calls at- 
tention to the good points of the 
work, perhaps the story element or 
the fact that the drawing is his own, 
out of his own head and not like an- 
other picture in the room. 

Another help in building or re- 


building self-confidence is variety of 
mediums. One child may feel in- 
ferior in drawing ability but be suc- 
cessful with fingerpaints. Another 
may find clay his best outlet. Pieces 
of colored paper, colored blocks, 
yarns, beads and many other ma- 
terials can be supplied for experi- 
mentation. When children find 
themselves in one medium, they will 
feel more confident to try those that 
seemed difficult. 

The teacher, too, will find herself 
growing in faith in herself and in the 


children. From such faith, many 
projects can be carried forward, in- 
cluding the reading, spelling, writ- 
ing, numbers 


story-making and 


which seemed such a memory task 


without some lively activity. 
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On Art Exhibitions 


GRETCHEN GRIMM 


Director of Art, Campus School, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


Peruars the problem of art 
exhibits comes to the fore more often 
in the spring than any other time of 
the year. It raises a real problem. 
This problem, we as educators must 
face, and it seems we face just this: 
Shall we, or shall we not have ex- 
hibits of children’s art work? 

This question has confronted ev- 
ery art teacher, every supervisor, 
and every grade school teacher at 
one time or another. There are two 
avenues. We must choose one. If 
we choose not to exhibit at all, per- 
haps the benefits gained from ex- 
hibiting may be attained some other 
way. If we choose the avenue of 
exhibiting, we find many stumbling 
blocks ahead. These are some of the 
sign-posts on exhibit lane. When 
shall we exhibit; how often; how 
large shall the exhibits be; or of 
greatest importance — why. Surely 
we must know why we do this before 
we put one sample of child art on 
public display. Do these exhibits 
pay their dividends in correct edu- 
cational growth? Are they handled 
correctly? 

This challenge is set up before 
you and me as teachers. It is our 
problem to study and to render 
judgment. 

So first we look back into our 
past. What do we know about ex- 
hibits? How have they effected us? 
As a child were we ever touched 
through the channel of an art ex- 
hibit? Did it matter to us? Are we 
today better because the fourth 
grade teacher hung our picture and 
said it was good? — These are the 
basis for many of our present-day 
judgments — our past! 

Now for our present. What do we 
hear about exhibits? Do people 
want them? Dochildren and parents 
and teachers want them? If so, 
what kind? Do they straighten the 
road toward the development of 
adult thinkers and of peace-loving, 
beauty-loving men and women in 
our world of today? I believe we 
need to weigh the facts and to an- 
alyze our findings very carefully. 


In preparing art exhibits — big or small — all children participate. 
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Suppose we build our thinking 
along the judgment that we shall 
have exhibits and if we do not have 
them we must see that any profits 
they render will be achieved through 
some other channel. 

To begin with, can we establish 
the “‘why?” No doubt we can build 
much of the “‘when?”’, often?”’, 
and “how large?”’ on the answers to 
“why?” 

Assuming exhibits are of value, 
what are some of these values? 

Did you ever have a picture or 
article of creative art on public 
display? Did you ever hear or see 
anyone admire your work? Did you 
ever by these experiences feel a lift 
in your heart and a swelling of your 
inner-pride in such a way that no 
one but you ever knew or could ever 
imagine how exhilerated and how 
happy and how gratified you felt 
“way-down-deep?” Did you ever 
struggle and sweat over a work of 
art and then suddenly have teacher 
or mother come by and say, “‘How 
nice!’’? To know the expanding and 
triumphant feeling of success and 
of appreciation and praise for work 
well done; to realize that you have 
created something not quite like 
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anyone else’s and someone sees it 
and likes it enough to show it to oth- 
érs — these are the rewards. 

Maybe the work isn’t on display 
very long; maybe no one but you 
will ever know whose work it is — 
but you know, and you feel, and 
you'll never forget! 

These are dominions no other 
study can reach. These are the feel- 
ings and pleasures far excelling any 
other experience in school... No 
three R’s or any other subject can 
induce this. 


So here we find our clue. It comes 
in that powerfully overwhelming 
feeling of creation and success. It 
comes in that feeling of work well 
done and in public appreciation. 


It all sounds intangible and aloof 
on paper, but when it comes to you, 
it is very real. And it can come to 
all. And it can change a child over 
night from inferior to superior — 
unhappy to exuberant. 


If this is our clue and if this beau- 
tiful, uplifting, secure feeling is of 
value to our children, then we must 
provide it. And here, I believe, we 
have one of our greatest chances — 
through the art exhibit. These ex- 


What Did You See? 


EDNA M. VAN HOUTEN 


Some children see so many 
things as they pass by to and from 
schools and others see so little. 
Some can go to town and look in 
store windows and pass on without 
a fixed idea of what attractions the 
window held. I feel it is wise to in- 
troduce all the ideas a teacher can 
originate which will cause the chil- 
dren to observe and will steer them 
away from such curiosity that they 
become annoying or impertinent 
with their questions. Have you not 
seen the child who will monopolize a 
conversation with questions, asking 
many things he could find out for 
himself? It is all very well to under- 
stand that a child understands 
through being taught by a patient 
and sympathetic teacher, but that 


doesn’t mean the child need do no 
thinking for himself. Of course, 
once you have encouraged the child 
to observe, you will have another 
job on your hands in teaching him 
when and when not to mention his 
observations. I overheard a child 
say to one of her mother’s callers one 
day, “Your dress seems a little tight 
for you or maybe it’s just because it 
isn t just the style today.”’ Prob- 
ably the mother felt much em- 
barrassed and I left before much 
more was said. In fact, it was my 
sudden notion of leaving which took 
partial care of the situation. How- 
ever, there you have the reason for 
my saying there are times when the 
observing child does not distin- 
cuish between courtesy and dis- 


hibits need not be big but often so 
as to constantly feed the feeling of 
courage and accomplishment in the 
children. 

But suddenly a red light appears 
and it is a sharp danger signal. It is 
simply this — the way the exhibit 
is handled. If it is an exhibit to 
foster and lighten the “artist of the 
class”’; if it is an exhibit of children’s 
work — retouched by teacher; if it 
is a “show” for the mothers of how 
good teacher is — then the cause is 
lost! 

Only through exhibits of com- 
pletely children’s work — done of, 
by, and for children and all chil- 
dren’s work included, can we hope to 
attain this golden goal. 

It is then, in the end, not an ex- 
hibit for the glory of the public, or 
for the school, or for the teacher, or 
for one gifted student, but for the 
glory of every single child in school. 
None must be forgotten or over- 


looked. None must be compared 
Each 
must be an exhibit to glorify and 


excellerate and charge the spirit of 


or criticized erroneously. 


each little child with courage, con- 
fidence and brotherhood. 


courtesy. In teaching this necessary 
part in the aid of self help, any 
teacher would be wise to show the 
need of teaching the child to keep 
many observations to himself 

One day I sent two children to 
the principal's office. | had first sent 
word to her why | was trying out the 
experiment. After they had been 
seated there about five or ten min- 
utes, she was to ask them to return 
to our room. I had each child get 
up in front of the room and tell all 
that had taken place during that 
time and also tell as near as possible 
what he had seen decorating the 
walls, the room itself, and how the 
principal was dressed. In a very few 
minutes it was demonstrated to the 
others in the room that one had ob- 
served a great deal while the other 
had observed little. Sometimes after 
an Assembly program I would ask 

(Turn to Page 64) 
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City Kids Learn About Farm Life in 


Their Classroom 
LESLIE C. SWANSON 


Students at the first grade room 
of Irving school in Moline, IIL, are 
given a chance to see one phase of 
agricultural operations at. first hand 
through a unique arrangement made 
by their teacher, Miss Clara Upham. 

As part of the Social Studies pro- 
gram in the Moline school system, 
the first grade is assigned rural 
activities, delving into such fascinat- 
ing things as cows, horses, chickens, 
the harvest, ete. Occasionally 
groups of the students are taken on 
one-day excursions near home to 
learn what goes on in the nation’s 
corn belt. 

Three years ago Miss Upham con- 
ceived the idea of bringing a hen 
into the classroom and allowing her 
to hatch out a number of eggs, while 
this phenomenon of nature’ was 
carried out before the amazed eyes 
of the youngsters. The plan was 
such a success that she repeated it 
again in 1946 and this year. 

Hetty went right to work on the 
eggs as soon as she arrived from 
the farm and she didn’t seem to 
mind in the least the attentive audi- 
ence, who watched her every move. 


Occasionally she was allowed out of 
her coop to stretch and strut and 
she seemed completely satisfied with 
the arrangement. 

If Hetty stayed off the eggs too 
long in such periods there was a 
great deal of concern in the class- 
room. “‘What if the eggs get cold)” 
the students inquired with an 
alarmed tone of voice. 

From time to time the students, 
with the aid of their teacher, can- 
dled the eggs to watch the progress 
inside them. Hetty’s conduct, mean- 
while, was of the most decorous va- 
riety. During her entire stay she 
emitted only one cackle to disturb 
the well-ordered classroom. The 
pupils were well-behaved, too, and 
unusually quiet as they were anxious 
not to disturb this future mother in 
their midst. 

Childish glee, however, hardly 
could be suppressed, when the eggs 
started to chip and the first chick 
made its appearance in the outside 
world. The ecstasy had no bounds 
when the entire brood made its ap- 
pearance one day and ventured out 
from underneath Mother Hetty’s 


wings. Further joy was provided 
when the chicks began to eat and 
drink. 

Wherever there are chickens there 
are such jobs to do as cleaning up, 
getting the food and setting it out, 
etc., and the students felt great re- 
sponsibilities as they were given as- 
signments on the various commit- 
tees to handle certain tasks. Every- 
body had a part in the big enterprise. 

One large diary, about three feet 
long and one foot wide, was main- 
tained with huge letters by the 
teacher while the students kept 
smaller books in which daily prog- 
ress of the hen and the chicks was 
recorded. Letters, words and sen- 
tences took on a real meaning to the 
students as they put them together 
to depict the daily story. 

When the school term came to a 
close, the hen and her family went 
back to the farm. The first year the 
teacher attempted to distribute the 
chicks for later consumption by the 
various families, but they were all 
sent back — the students couldn’t 
bear the thought of eating such close 
friends of the classroom. 
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Second Grade Children Like to Learn 


to Draw 


JESSIE TODD, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


Children need inspiration. They 
need definite help. Drawings such 
as these made by the teacher inspire 
the children. They inspire the chil- 
dren because they are not too diffi- 
cult. The child says, “I can draw 
one like that if I try.” “I think 
Pll try.” “Dll try again. Mine 
doesn’t look very good.” 

Practice in drawing is like practice 
on the piano. The child who is will- 
ing to practice is the one who gets 
ahead. 

We read drawing books and ar- 
ticles written in 1900. Children 
practiced drawing vertical and hor- 


izontal lines as well as ovals, circles, 
etc. In 1948 children would not care 
to practice these lines. Many chil- 
dren, however, if inspired, will prac- 
tice drawing people. 

I look back to the time when I was 
very little, taking piano lessons. 
Since I played tunes by ear I was 
the first in the family to be given 
piano lessons. The first exercises 
seemed too tedious. I thought, 
“Will I ever be able to read music 
and play.” Before the lesson time 


was over [ would say to the teacher, 
“Please save time so that you can 
play a piece for me today.” 


Then I would say to myself, “T’ll 
practice hours so that I can some- 
day play like her. She learned, I 
can learn too.” 

The modern artist says, “I don’t 
care for naturalistic drawing.” Chil- 
dren do. The child wants to learn 
to draw, but unless he is given help 
at the age of seven he will at the age 
of eight give up hoping to learn to 
draw and say, ““We have three good 
drawers in our room, John, Mary 
and Sue.” He will go on doing 
fairly well painting the same boat 
or house all through his elementary 
school life, 
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Drawing is fun. The child on the 
train or sick in bed can put in many 
happy hours with a pencil and ordi- 
nary paper if he likes to draw. When 
we say that he likes to draw we 
mean that he invents all sorts of 
drawings himself. 

With most people originality 
grows out of experience. The draw- 
ings shown here have little varia- 
tions which look big to children. 
These variations describe the char- 


acter of people. They will help him 
to draw people in proportion, to 
draw them like children instead of 


grownups. 

A word of caution should be 
given. As in other things we don’t 
want the child to advance too 
rapidly for his age level. We 
wouldn’t want him to use a pencil 
too much. For example, in school 
if one art period is given to drawing 
in pencil, let us follow it with four or 
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five lessons when children paint on 
large paper and model with clay. If 
the child becomes too enthusiastic 
about pencil drawing he often re- 
sents big brushes and even crayons 
because he can’t make thin lines. 

The pencil drawing in Grade 2 
should serve these purposes: 

1. lesson given occasionally 
shows a child how to draw. This 
helps him when he is making original 
paintings. 
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2. A few lessons in pencil drawing 
inspire him to practice drawing at 
home. 

3. Lessons in pencil drawing lead 
him to be more observing. As he 
sits on the bus he looks at people 
more closely and sees how this line 
and that describe the character of 
the person and his clothes. 

Grade 3 

The children become interested 
in more detail in this grade. Some 
become so interested and successful 


A fish 

And a gull 

And a very fat worm 

Went for a picnic 

Far out in the ocean. 

“Our basket is empty of food,” 
Said the gull, 

“But we will find something 
To eat, I’ve a notion.” 


The day was a brisk one, 
And appetites rose, 

And all in a twinkling, 

What do you suppose??? 


The fish said politely, 
“Your pardon my friend.” 


that from now on they are good in 


The teacher then must keep alive 
their interest in big painting. She 
needs to lead the way in encourag- 
ing the drawing on large paper. 
Ordinary while chalk is good for 
sketching on large wrapping paper 
before the actual painting begins. 

Someone may ask, “If children 
like pencil drawing why lead them 
to paint large things?” 

One answer is this. 


A Picnic 
MARGUERITE GODE 


And he swallowed the poor 
Little worm, end on end. 


Yes — he swallowed the poor 
Little worm end on end. 


The sea gull looked patiently 


Then he cried 
T think a fresh fish 
Would taste better inside 
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who refuses to use big materials cuts 
himself off from much art success. 
The paints and big paper lead to 
rhythm color experimenting — co- 
operative murals, posters. 

When we watch a child using a 
large brush and tempera paint we see 
as he swings it that he is having an 
experience that is aesthetic. The 
ones who have the best time are 
those who can express themselves. 
To express themselves they need to 
learn to draw people, 


So he swallowed the finny 
Remarking, “I’m sorry.” 


And the picnic was ended 
And so is my story. 

Yes, the picnic was ended 
And so is my story. 


THINGS TO DO 


Read about the seagulls. Where 
do they frequent? What are their 
habits? Name other fish-eating 
birds. Mount pictures of birds 
found near bodies of water. Learn 
their names. Make up a poem about 
gulls, 
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Observations of a Class 
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ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


in Letter Writing 


The BOYS and girls of Miss Allen’s room were to 
write letters of appreciation to their guide on the tour 
of the Roundhouse. They came into the room and sat 
at the tables. Miss Allen asked them to turn their 
chairs toward the front of the room; then proceeded as 
follows: 

Teacher: Today we are going to do something we 
haven’t done — something which is the courteous thing 
to do. Think where you went one day last week. 

Pupil: Oh, yes, we went to the roundhouse. 

Teacher: We took up a great deal of the time of some 
of the people at the roundhouse. 

Don: We got to go to the machine shop. 

Belly: We went to the engine terminal, 

Donald: We got to get up in the engine. 

Bob: We blew the whistle, but we couldn’t get any 
steam up. 

Mark: We got to get up in the cab. 

Teacher: There was a man there — Mr. Brown — 
who made it possible to have these privileges for which 
we should show our appreciation. You did enjoy the 
trip and learn much from it, but I had the feeling that 
Mr. Brown thought you didn’t get much out of it. How 
could you let him know that you really did enjoy it and 
appreciate it? 

Pupil: We could write him a letter. 

Teacher: Would you all write the same letter? Did 
you all get the same out of it? Think just what you 
got out of the trip. 

Donald: I saw the top of the locomotive. 

James: I saw a turntable which was run by electric 
power. 

Teacher: Each of you possibly saw something dif- 
ferent, so you will probably each want to write your 
own letter. Then we can put them all into a large en- 
velope and send them to Mr. Brown. How many have 
written letters like this before? 

Jerry: In the school where I came from we had to do 
it every time we took a trip. 

Teacher: Is it something you have to do or something 
you want to do? It is an opportunity to be courteous. 

Betty: I want to write the letter. 

Teacher: What form do you use for this kind of a 
letter? 

Jerry: I put the name of the school at the top. 

Ruth: I always put my address at the top. 

Teacher: Do you always put the address of the person 
sending the letter? Do you put it here? (draws space 
for the letter on the blackboard, and points to the up- 
per right corner.) 

Charles: The date goes first at the top. 


Teacher: Would you like to know the correct form of 
this kind of letter? 

Pupils: Yes. 

Teacher: (holding up a sheet of writing paper) Since 


we have this short paper to write on I would suggest 
that you put just the date at the top, and just “Dear 
Mr. Brown” here. We will put the address on the en- 
velope. (Then pointing to the upper right hand cor- 
ner) What do we put up here? 

Pupil: February 15, 1947. (Teacher writes it on the 
board.) 

Teacher: Shall we start over here? 

Pupil: No, leave a margin. 

Teacher: (as she writes “Dear Mr. Jones”) It’s a 
neater looking letter with a margin. Where shall we 
start the main part of the letter? 

Pupil: Under “Mr.” 

Teacher: Who thinks of something to tell Mr. Brown? 

Jack: I’m very glad you took us through the cab. 

Teacher: You may write a letter of this form, or, if 
you prefer, you may make it more of a business letter 
and put both your address and the address of the person 
to whom the letter is to be sent. When you are writing 
the letter you will need help with some spelling words. 
Do you think of any words you will need help with? 

Pupil: We have to know what we are going to write 
first. 

Teacher: I'll show you something that will help when 
you come to words you cannot spell. It is this book 
(holding it up). Each of you will have a book of your 
own to use the rest of the school year. When you need 
help with a word [ shall write it in your book. Your 
book will have just your words in it. As the materials 
are passed out you may be thinking what you would 
like to write in your letter (going to the blackboard 
and pointing to the letter she has written there). Do 
you need this as a guide? Of course, you will not be 
writing this (the body) as it is Jack’s letter. When you 
need help with a word open your book to the right 
page; then I'll write the word in your book. 

The letter writing began. Materials used were lined 
writing paper, pencils, and the individual spelling 
books which were indexed alphabetically. Using these 
books was difficult for those children who had not used 
similar books before, but with Miss Allen’s help the 
difficulties were easily overcome. There were other 
difficulties. 


Teacher: So many of you are making the same mis- 
take. When you ask for “‘enjoy” you turn the pages of 
your books to “i.” What would that make it say? 
Injoy — it’s enjoy (spells word enjoy). 

Teacher: You know it’s very hard to keep your mind 
on what you are saying when people around you are 
talking. 

Jane: How long does this letter have to be? 

Teacher: That’s a funny question. 

Jack: Write until you’ve said what you have to say. 

Teacher: (to Bobby, who is talking) I’m not going to 
be willing to help somebody over there in that corner. 
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Bobby, I’m talking to you. If you're going to take all 
this time from the group I won’t have time to help you. 

Teacher: Check your spelling; also the periods and 
capitals. You don’t want to send a letter that isn’t 
properly written. Here’s a question Ruth needs some 
help with. 

Ruth: At the last of my letter should I put, “‘Sincere- 
ly, Ruthy” or just “Ruth’’? 

Pupil: Is it in the form of a business letter? 

Teacher: (as Ruth doesn’t seem to understand) Is it 
like this one (pointing to blackboard) — a friendly 
letter? 

Ruth: Yes. 

Pupil: You could put “Your friend, Betty.” 

Teacher: Where would you write it? We begin the 
letter here (pointing to blackboard) so we end it where? 

Teacher: Did you think that was “i’’? “I’’ has a little 
dot over it. 

Individual differences in ability and interest were 
provided for, too. 

Pupil: This boy can’t write as we do. 

Teacher: He uses manuscript writing. When I help 
him spell words I'll write in manuscript writing in his 
book. 

Teacher: Think if you’ve really expressed all you'd 
like to. (What was written was an individual matter 
within the interest and ability of each child.) 

At the end of the period the letters were read and 
evaluated. 

Teacher: Will all of you please stop writing and turn 
your chairs to the front. We would like to hear some of 
these letters read to see if they express what we really 
want them to. 

James reads his letter: 

Feb. 15, 1947 
Dear Mr. Brown, 

I want to thank you for taking us through the Round- 
house Wednesday. It was fun and we learned a lot. 

I liked to watch the turntable run by electric power. 
I didn’t know how an engine looked inside until I got 
up in it. 

Your friend, 
James 

Teacher: What do you think about this letter? Do 

you think Mr. Brown will think it worthwhile? 
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Pupil: Yes. That was a good one. 

Ruth reads her letter: 

Feb. 15, 1947 
Dear Mr. Brown, 

Thank you for being so nice to us Wednesday. Here 
are some of the things I learned. Fire makes water 
turn into steam and steam is what makes the train go. 
I saw the steam dome and the sand dome. 

Your friend, 
Ruth 


Teacher: Ruth said different things than James did. 
Mr. Brown will enjoy that. 

Mark reads his letter. 

Teacher: Wasn't that a good letter! The part about 
cleaning the engine was so interesting and helpful. Did 
you feel like Mark — that you'd like to be an engineer? 

After another letter was read. 

Pupil: She had too many turntables in hers. 


Teacher: It did sound that way when she read it. It 
does help to read it over. 


Teacher: It is time for recess now. But, after we come 
back we shall have time to finish the letters, 
Outcomes in terms of: 


Knowledge 
Learned the form of a friendly letter 
Learned some needed mechanics in writing (let- 
ters, period, capitals) 
Learned the use of a book which was indexed 


Habits — Skills — Techniques 
Improvement in spelling 
Greater neatness and accuracy in written work 
Greater ability to express themselves in the writing 
of a letter 
Greater ability to judge work 
Better working habits 
Greater control on the part of some children 


Attitudes and Appreciations 
Greater appreciation and understanding of how the 
guide helped them 
Satisfaction in doing a piece of work well 
Happy working atmosphere 
Greater appreciation of good work 


The Violet Wakes 


EDNA HAMILTON 


The violet slept in her cozy nest 

All the winter through... 

But spring called her one morning 

And said, “Wake, my dear, please 
do.” 


The violet stirred and yawned a bit 
Then peeped above the ground 
And nodded gay good mornings 
To the other flowers around! 
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Enjoying the Sound Film 
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ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


as an Orienting Activity 


In MARCH the study of “Animals on the Farm” 
is an ideal Social Studies Unit. Ann Harvey wondered 
which approach to the unit would be best for her group 
of boys and girls and carefully considered the many pos- 
sible orienting activities as: 

Recalling vacation experiences in the country to 
create an interest in farm animals. 

Putting animal pictures on the bulletin board and 
leading the class to a discussion about which animals 
live on the farm and which do not. 

Going on a trip in the neighborhood to see a farm 
animal as a cow or some chickens with the hope that 
the class would want to learn about these and other 
farm animals. 

Telling the children her own experiences as a child on 
a farm. 

Showing picture books of animals or reading a very 
interesting farm story to the class. 

Taking the trip on the school bus to the farm. Since 
only one trip of this kind was possible she decided to 
reserve it until later when the weather would be better 
and there would be more baby animals to see. 


Miss Harvey decided to introduce the unit by using 
the Sound Film Projector for Audio-Visual Aids to show 
“Animals on the Farm,” an Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Film. As she previewed the film she realized that no 
other teaching medium could give as many ideas in 
such an enjoyable way; and had proof of this the day 
the boys and girls saw it, and the days and weeks 
which followed when innumerable references were 
made to the Farm Animal Movie. The children sat 
completely absorbed in the picture from the time they 
heard the mooing of the cows in the barn wanting their 
breakfast until they saw the farmer’s boy driving the 
cows in from the pasture at the end of the day to be 
milked. 

“‘Let’s see it again!” came a chorus of voices as the 
last picture faded away. And they did see it again.— 
many times; but always with a definite aim in mind. It 
was re-shown to find out answers to questions as the 
following: 

. What does “chewing the cud” mean? 
. When cows get up which legs do they use first? 
. Where do farm animals stay at night? 
. Of what use are horse shoes? 
. How are horses’ manes and hair kept clean? 
. Who takes care of farm animals? 
. When do cows give more milk, morning or eve- 
ning? 
8. What kind of food do the different farm animals 
need? 
9. What is the purpose of the bridle and bit? 
10. Which of the farm animals in the movie have we 
seen on our excursions? 
When the boys and girls decided to write paragraphs 
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about the animals of the film, each child choosing the 
particular part he planned to write about, it was shown 
again so that each one might get concrete information 
for his writing. Some of the best results follow: 


WHAT I LEARNED FROM THE FILM 
“ANIMALS ON THE FARM” 
The Calves 

I saw a little calf just born. It was only fifteen min- 
utes old and it was having its first meal — milk from 
its mother. 

We saw two older calves having their breakfast. 
They had skim milk and calves’ meal and they ate it 
from a bucket. There was only one bucket so the calves 
had to take turns, 

— Betty 
Goats 

On some farms goats are kept for their milk. Most 
goats have smooth coarse hair and beards. Mother 
goats sometimes have twins. Baby goats are called 
kids. They like to play about in tall grass if their 
mother is close by. While the kids are young they live 
on their mother’s milk, They like milk better than 
anything. 

— Joan 
Sheep 

Mother sheep have twin babies, too. They are called 
lambs and always seem to be hungry. They, too, like 
their mother’s milk better than anything. 

But sheep don’t have hair like goats. They have 
thick, long wool and it usually looks quite shaggy. 

— Joan 
Shearing the Sheep 

When warm weather comes the sheep’s wool is too 
heavy and hot so they have to have their winter coats 
taken off. The lambs’ wool is still short so they are let 
out in the pasture. But the sheep are shut in pens to 
wait for the sheep-shearer. 

The sheep-shearer is the man who cuts off the heavy 
wool. He has big shears that look like the clippers the 
barber uses. He cuts off the thick wool short. Then 
the farmer brings in another sheep for shearing. A 
great big thick blanket of wool comes from just one 
sheep. 

After their wool is gone the mother sheep look about 
as small as their lambs. But they will feel more com- 
fortable on hot summer days. 

— Judith 
Feeding the Horses 

In the movie we could hear the horses neighing and 
we saw the horses in their stalls. One horse was in an 
open stall. A mother horse and her baby were in a box 
stall. A mother horse is called a mare. A baby is called 
a colt. Farmer Brown climbed up the ladder to the 
haymow and pitched down dry hay with a big fork. 
Horses think hay is fine food and even the colt nib- 
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bled a little of it. But colts like their mother’s milk 
best. 

When the horses saw the farmer going to the grain 
bin they neighed again for they knew he would bring 
them some oats. The horses that work in the fields 
get grain three times a day. They drink water from a 
trough. The water was pumped by a windmill. 

— Milton 

How the Cows Are Cared for in the Morning 

“Moo-moo!” The cows are hungry and they want to 
be milked. When they hear Farmer Brown coming 
they get up — back legs first and then front legs. The 
farmer wheels in the cows’ breakfast food made from 
grain. He puts it in a trough. 

Before the cows are milked they are cleaned, espe- 
cially the bag where the milk is, so that no dirt will fall 
in the milk. 

After the cows are milked they go to the pasture. 
Farmer Brown lets the cows out of their stalls and his 
boy goes out of the barn. The cows know the way to the 
pasture. There they have plenty of grass to eat, water 
to drink, and cool shade for rest. 

— David 
Milking the Cows 

After the cows are clean the man who is going to milk 
them puts on clean white clothes and washes his hands 
so that no dirt will fall in the milk. Then he presses 
out the milk by squeezing with his fingers. He gets a 
bucket full from one cow. 

We saw a picture of cows being milked by an electric 
milking machine. — Frank 

The interest in farm animals which was stimulated 
by seeing the film “Animals on the Farm” led to many 
vital activities. Each boy and girl made an individual 
Farm Book of his or her own crayon drawings. They 
made large calcimine paintings to illustrate the stories 
which you have already read. These were put into a 
lerge Class Farm Book made of brown wrapping paper. 
The group painted a large frieze to show the homes of 
of farm animals, Farm animals were modeled from clay; 
then painted. 

At the farm the children fed chickens and pigs, 
watched horses drink from a trough and saw them 
pull a loaded wagon. They saw the sheep before they 
were sheared and each felt the sheep’s wool. They saw 
the baby lambs as well as all the other baby animals; 
also their homes. They were surprised to hear music 
coming from the barn where the cows lived and found 
that music was furnished the cows so that they would 
give more milk, 
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It was fun to dramatize the work of the farmer’s 
family in caring for their animals. 

The group enjoyed many poems and stories about 
farm animals. Here is a list for you to choose from. 
POEMS AND VERSES 
“The Friendly Cow” by Robert Louis Stevenson; 
“Lambkins,” Christina Rossetti; ““The Pasture,’”” Rob- 
ert Frost; “My Soft Wool Blanket,” Cordts New 
Path II; “The Hen,” John Martin; ““‘The Cow,” Jane 
and Ann Taylor; “When the Cows Come Home,” 
Christina Rossetti; “Minnie, Mattie and Little May,” 
Christina Rossetti; “On the Grassy Banks,” Christina 
Rossetti; Poems from The Singing Farmer by James 

Tippett — Pub., The World Book Co., Chicago. 

From Mother Goose: “Baa, Baa, Black Sheep,” 
“Little Boy Blue,” “I Had a Little Pony,” “Little 
Bo Peep,” “‘Higgledy, Piggledy, My Black Hen.”’ 

STORIES 

Baby Animals, Troxell and Dunn, pub. by Row 
Peterson, New York; The Good Friends, Margery Bi- 
anco, Viking Press, New York; Farmer in the Dell, 
Hader, Macmillan Co., New York; Friends on the 
Farm, Hervey and Hix, Longmans Green; A Visit to 
the Farm, Laura Large, Macmillan; Grandfather's 
Farm, Helen S. Read, Scribner. 

Work-a-day Doings on a Farm, Emma Serl, Silver 
Burdett; The Farm Book, Elmer B. Smith, Houghton 
Mifflin; Billy Boy on the Farm, Alice Hanthorn, Ben- 
jamin Sanborn and Co.; A Little Lamb, Happy Hen, 
This Little Pig and Little Goosie-Gosling, all by Helen and 
Alf Evers, Farrar and Rinehart, New York. 

The Story About Ping, Marjorie Flack, Viking Press, 
New York; Picture Book of Animals, Second Picture 
Book of Animals, Macmillan, New York; Farmtown 
Tales, Thompson, E. P. Dutton Co., New York; Blue 
Barns (Picture Book), Macmillan, New York; Little 
Ones (baby animals), Dorothy Kunhardt, Viking 
Press, New York; Bobby and Betty on the Farm, Rand 
McNally Co., New York; Good Times on the Farm, 
Dietz, Newson and Co., New York; Bouncing Betsy 
(lamb), Macmillan Co. 

Farm on the Hill, M. D. Horn, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York; Grindstone Farm, H. B. Lent, Mac- 
millan, New York; The Slory Book of Clothes and The 
Story Book of Food, Petersham — John C. Winston Co., 
Philadelphia; Baby Animals on the Farm, Agnew and 
Coble, Yonkers-on-the-Hudson, New York; Country 
Days, Dearborn. Macmillan Co., New York; Pelle’s 

New Suit, Elsa Beskow; The Greedy Goat, Brock; But- 
terwick Farm, Webb. 


No Quitter 


CLARA G, CORNELL 


Watch me, Dad! See, Icandoit— Honest, though, I thought I’d never Days and days and days I tried to 


Spin my little top. 
See, it goes without a wobble 
Till it’s time to stop. 


Get the hang of it; 
Every time I wound and threw it Now the sight of my top spinning 
‘Twouldn’t spin a bit. 


Learn that tricky jerk. 


Pays for all my work. 
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Music in the Grades 
EDITH F. MILLER 


Ir MUSIC study in the ele- 
mentary grades could do but one 
thing, I should hope that one thing 
would be to inculcate in every child 
a love of and an appreciation for 
music. This love of music would lead 
him to express himself musically 
and to seek opportunities to listen 
to music produced by others. From 
kindergarten on through the grades 
both ‘“‘listening” and “doing” les- 
sons would take place. 


Since the whole structure of mu- 
sic training is built step by step, 
the work done in the kindergarten 
must not be underestimated. 


Every child should learn to sing. 
Then he will always be able to ex- 
press himself musically even when 
he is alone. Most kindergarten 
children will learn to place their 
voices correctly so as to secure the 
proper tone. They will learn to use 
an easy natural posture while sing- 
ing. Most children will learn many 
of the kindergarten songs perfectly 
and feel no self consciousness about 
singing alone. They will learn how 
to watch the teacher so that they 
will know when to begin singing. 

Dramatization will help them to 
interpret songs and to realize how 
the words and music both express 
the same feeling. 


Kindergarten rhythm work 
acquaints the children with many 
kinds of music, such as marches, 
waltzes, gavottes or lullabies, etc. 
They may not know these by name, 
but they will learn to interpret them 
through swaying, clapping, dancing, 
marching, gliding and other activi- 
ties. All of this paves the way for 
future understanding of time. Often 
the children play simple rhythmical 
selections with their toy orchestra. 
This gives further training in watch- 
ing the leader, interpreting the mood 
of the music and feeling the ac- 
cented beat or pulse of music. 


Even these small children may 
appreciate the work of some of the 
world’s great composers through 
hearing simple selections from their 
works and through stories and pic- 


tures. Phonograph recordings made 
by great artists may also be played 
and the artists’ pictures shown. 
Stories and pictures about musical 
instruments may be_ introduced 
when the need arises. All of this 
enriches the background for the 
child and makes music broader in 
its scope. 

Picture study may be another 
way of showing the relationship of 
mood and music. Let us suppose 
that a kindergarten teacher shows 
her class a picture of some children 
skating. After a discussion of the 
picture, the children show how they 
like to skate. Perhaps some of them 
could make up little melodies to 
sing as they skated. Then the 
teacher might play “The Skaters’ 
Waltz” to show how another musi- 
cian had been inspired to write a 
beautiful song about what he had 
seen. 

The first grade child who has had 
these and similar experiences will be 
able to sing harder songs, do simple 
rhythmic folk dances and play more 
complicated toy orchestra selec- 
tions. All of this will be continued in 
grade 2. If song books are intro- 
duced here and the pupils learn to 
tap and watch the notes correctly 
there will be no bad habits to break 
up later on. Each experience will 
enrich the understanding of music. 
From grade to grade new and hard- 
er things will be added gradually. 
But if he learns to do correctly the 
new things that are taught he will 
progress very quickly. 


The simple rhythmic orchestra- 
tion such as playing rhythm sticks 
as begun in kindergarten will de- 
velop by the third grade into or- 
chestrations where not only the ac- 
cented beats are played but where 
different instruments play different 
parts. 

The children who learn to read 
simple songs at sight in grades 
three and four will learn to do two- 
part singing with greater ease when 
they reach grade five. 


The children who have listened 
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. to the teacher play simple melodies 


and who have listened to simple 
records played on the victrola will 
be able to enjoy more difficult se- 
lections as they progress through 
the school. 

By the time a child has reached 
the upper grades he should realize 
the part that music plays in enrich- 
ing our lives. If he has learned to 
sing and perhaps to play an in- 
strument, to enjoy music in many 
forms and to interpret music emo- 
tionally our music teaching will have 
been successful. 

A balanced music program should 
consist of the “‘listening” and “‘do- 
ing” lessons mentioned above or may 
also be thought of as a balance 
between the emotional and intel- 
lectual sides of music. 

Activities would include: 


1. Rhythm Play 
a. walking g. skipping 
b. running h. galloping 
c. trotting i. clapping 
d. jumping j. swaying 
e. ball throwing k. skating 
f. hopping 
. Toy Orchestra 
. Singing by rote 
. Singing drills if necessary 
. Learning to Read Music 
This may include drills of vari- 
ous kinds, also some written 
work, 
6. Creative Dramatization to Mu- 
sic 
7. Folk Dancing 
8. Listening to 
Radio 
Records 
Other children 
Other classes 
Visiting Artists in Auditorium 


WwW 


9. Hearing stories about music, 
musicians and instruments 

10. Creating music 

11. Making home-made instruments 

12. Preparing musical programs 
such as operettas, or any con- 
tribution a class may wish to 
make for a certain program. 


Obviously some of these activities 
will occupy a relatively minor part in 
the music program. Singing will be 
the most important activity of all. 
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learn to love 
poetry if it is read to them often 
enough to become a part of their 
every day experiences. For example 
— when the unit of work centers 
around a farm or a dairy — a train 
or a fire station, there are many in- 
teresting poems to be found that 
will fit nicely into the study. Mother 
Goose will offer verse with an en- 
joyable rhythm that swings its way 
into the heart of the very small child. 
Do not be surprised if you hear a 
familiar chant while he is working 
away on a particular problem that is 
far removed from anything of a 
poetic nature. Rhythm is becoming 
a part of his inner self and must 
break out somewhere. This is the 
point where creative verse is born. 

The teacher should be quick to 
catch any little play on words that 
is rhythmic or contains a lovely pic- 
ture in them. Unusual thoughts or 
repetition of ideas should also be 
brought to the attention of the 
children and continued play on 
words and subject matter will result 
in many new and interesting con- 
tributions. 

Once the joy of creating a poem is 
experienced by a child, he will al- 
ways be on the lookout for some- 
thing within his own experience that 
can be woven into verse. The fact it 
does not rhyme has no particular 
significance to him. Most of the 
poems which are created by children 
are without doubt, simple attempts 
at blank verse. It is the beauty of 
the theme as a whole or the un- 
rhymed cadence which appeals. Oc- 
casionally you will get a familiar 
rhymed couplet or verse that is al- 
most a twin to some poem which the 
child has heard. For example — the 
rhyme about rain— 


Rain rain 

Go away 

Come again 
Some other day 
Little Johnnie 
Wants to play 


It has brought such similarities as 
these: 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Poetry is Breaking Out All Over 


MARGUERITE GODE 


STORM 
Go away storm 
Go away 
Little Marla 
Wants to play 


RAIN 
Rain, rain 
Falling down 
Come again 
Some other day 


RAIN 
Storm, storm 
Please go away 
I want to go 
Out and play 


In contrast to a rainy day situa- 
tion, we find such ideas as the fol- 
lowing cropping up among children 
of kindergarten and primary age 
levels: 

SUNSHINE 
Sun — sun 
Shine bright 
Dry mother’s clothes 
For her 


PLAY 
Lynda goes out to play 
On a sunny day 


A NICE DAY 
The sun is bright 
Come out to play 
The rain has gone away 
Poems about pets are very popu- 
lar creations. 


MY HORSE 
I wish I had a little horse 
I’d feed him grass 
And corn and oats 
And he’d take me for a ride 


MY CANARY 
I have a little Canary 
He sings every day 
I love him and love him 
Because he sings every day 


My PET 
Bow — wow — wow 
My little dog is barking 
Bow — wow — wow 


He wants something to eat 


KITTY 
I like my little kitty 
Because she plays with me 
I scratch her ears 
And rub her fur 
And she says purr — purr 


Poems with a picture appeal to 
the imagination: 


THE SUN 
The sun is bright yellow 
Like little chickens 


BUTTER BALL 
The sun 

Is a round ball 
Of yellow butter 


NOVEMBER SKY 
The November sky 
Is like a gray kitty 


SKY 
The sky is blue 
Like Mary’s dress 
The clouds are polka dots 


CHRISTMAS 
Christmas is sparkly trees 
And toys 
And Santa Claus 
And fun 


BE QUIET 
The rain is quiet 
Like tip toes 
I am quiet 
Sh! You be quiet too 


Weather is a vital subject for 
versification: 


AUTUMN 
Leaves are blowing 
Up and down 
Dancing round 
When the wind blows 


LEAVES 
Red leaves 
Brown leaves 
Falling down 
On the ground 


SNOW STORM 
Snow flakes 
Falling down 
Over all the trees 
Over all the town 
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CHANGE 
The sun is shining 
Night and day 
When the clouds come 
Rain falls 


WINTER WRAPS 
Mittens on my hand 
Galoshes on my feet 
Jack Frost can’t get me 
I’m not afraid of Jack Frost 


SNOW 
The snow blows up 
The snow blows down 
The snow blows round 
And round and round 


And for the holiday experiences 
we get verse like these: 


Christmas is coming 
Christmas is coming 
Hang up your stocking 
For Christmas is coming 


VALENTINE 
I'll make a valentine 
Red and white 
I'll make a valentine 
Just for you 


SANTA 
Santa Claus is funny 
Santa Claus is fat 
Santa Claus brings presents 
Hurrah for Santa Claus! 


BELLS 
Jingle bells 
Jingle bells 
Christmas will soon be here 


for 


Rhythm is evident in the follow- 
ing samples of verse: 


THE TRAIN 
Choo choo 
Choo choo 
All aboard 
All aboard 
I’m going to grandma’s 
I’m going to grandpa’s 
Where are you going? 


SWING 
High low! 
High low! 
High low! 
High low! 
Up in the swing 
We go 


BAKING 
Pat a cake 
Pat a cake 
Bake me a pie 
Pat a cake 
Pat a cake 
Here is your pie 


Games that promote rhythm help 
to build up the feeling for creating 
verse of that nature. 

Trips and experiences furnish a 
background for both imaginative 
and realistic interpretations. 

Weather is a source of information 
to weave into verse. 

Poems and stories are inspirations 
that challenge the average child to 
fashion for himself those ideas which 
are of particular interest in a child’s 
world. The market is flooded with 
excellent anthologies of verse and 
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most magazines of today realize the 
worth of poetry and include it in 
their issues. 

Below, you will find listed a few 
suggestive anthologies of poetry 
which may help you in making a 
choice for class appreciation with 
your group. As you read, perhaps, 
you as a teacher, will grow more 
enthusiastic toward this truly de- 
lightful means of expression. You 
may even find you are a poet at 
heart yourself and try your hand at 
the joy of creating. Why not come 
out from under that bushel basket 
and display that hidden talent? 

Poetry Anthologies of Verse suit- 
able for children are: For A Child, 
published by Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, Penn. For Golden 
Flute, published by the John Day 
Co., N. Y. Stories and Verse for 
Children, published by MacMillan 
Co., New York. One Hundred and 
Ten Favorite Children’s Poems, pub- 
lished by Reilly and Lee, Chicago. 
Also, Silver Pennies and Under the 
Green Umbrella. 

There are several inexpensive col- 
lections of poetry which can be pur- 
chased at the dime stores. 

Other volumes of worthwhile po- 
etry are: Before Things Happen, 
Everything and Everything, Here, 
There and Everywhere, by Dorothy 
Aldis, Minton Balch & Co., N. Y. 
Now We Are Siz, by Walter De La 
Mare, E. P. Dutton & Co., N. Y. 
The Pointed People, Rachel Field, 


Yale University Press. Garden of 
Verse, Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Mother Goose, 


The Impatient Lion 


Leo, the Lion, with an impatient roar, 
Anxiously waits for his dinner, 

And he angrily growls, as he paces the floor, 
“No wonder that I’m getting thinner!” 


“The bones that I get may be covered with 


‘eat 


B. ....y aren’t as big as they should be, 


HUGH HARRISON 


shakes, 


And it just isn’t right that with my appetite 
I should wait for my dinner unduly.” 


So he lets out a roar, as he claws on the door, 
*Till the lock on the cage fairly quivers, 
And the Antelope quakes, while the Kangaroo 


And her children out front get the shivers! 


= 
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Cosmetic Bags -- A Weaving Project 


IRENE HAZEL, Art Director 
Caruthersville Public Schools 


W ravine is always exciting 
to children — add a bright pile of 
yarn and every child is eager to 
begin. Each child can bring one 
color of yarn and swap yarn for a 
trimming color. 

When the children bring their 
yarn, such an array of brilliant colors 
is in itself, stimulating. Before start- 
ing the project, discuss color rela- 
tionship and what color combina- 
tions will look the best. This con- 
clusion on color choice simplifies 
matters: 

Select a light and dark tone of 
one color; or 

two analagous colors; or 

one color and white. 


Use one color for the body and 

the other for the stripes. 
Weaving 

The warp thread is the stationary 
thread that the loom is threaded 
with. 

The woof thread is the thread 
that is pulled through. 

Weave over one warp thread, 
then under one warp thread. Leave 
about an inch of the woof thread 
each time a new thread is used. 
These are to be woven in before 
removing the mat from the loom. 
Go entirely around the loom (both 
sides) and continue weaving around 
until the loom is filled. 


Keep the threads pushed close 
together working them down with 
the fingers after each row. 

When the loom is filled, lift the 
loops off the teeth and pull the card- 
board out. The bag will be com- 
plete when removed from the loom, 
except for the drawstrings. 

Loom 

The loom is made from a piece of 
drawing tablet back 5 inches by 7 
inches. This is divided into one- 
fourth inch sections of unequal 
number ending on each end with a 
one-eighth inch section (see dia- 
gram). To thread; tie the yarn on 
the one-eighth inch end _ section, 
pull down to bottom and go all the 
way around, back to where the yarn 


Loom pattern - 
made Lrom drawing tablet back- 


Cut away shaded areas to 


form. teeth for 


S in. 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


7 in. 


is tied. On this side of the loom 
(top) always loop the yarn over each 
tooth and go back down to the 
bottom and over and back up to the 
loop side at the top again. Older 
children can work these looms out 
from a diagram on the board but for 
third, fourth and fifth graders it is 
simplier to give them a cardboard 
pattern. Demonstrate threading and 
let the children thread with you. 
Check to see that they don’t have 
the “loop side” and the “all the 


way over” side mixed up. The 


looped side lifts off the teeth when 

the weaving is finished and forms 
the opening for the bag. 
Draw String 

Make a draw string this way: 

take a strand of yarn, 3 yards long, 


double. One child holds one end of 


the doubled string steady, another 
child twists and twists the yarn, 
holding it taught. The child who is 
twisting the yarn hands his yarn 
end to the child who is holding the 
other end. Tie these ends together in 
a knot without letting it untwist, 
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and then let the long double 


strands roll together. You now have Loom Showing the warp threads ~ 
a nice firm cord that will not un- bs gh 


twist. The more the threads have Tie 
| 


tie endge 


Dotted line is 
loop on opposite 
side- 


been twisted the firmer the cord will 
be. 

Separate several rows of weaving 
near the top of the bag and run the 
cord through. Finish the ends with 
pompoms. 


| 


Pompoms 

Wrap yarn around second and 
third finger about 25 times. Tie a 
thread tightly between the two 
fingers, around the yarn, leaving 
about 2 inch ends on the thread. 
Remove, and trim the yarn ends 
with the scissors until a firm, round 
ball is made. Use the 2 inch thread 
to tie the pompoms to the knot on 
the end of the twisted cord. 


Besin weaving here. 
umder one, over 
one- Conmtcmue 

al/ the way around 
card board. 


Our Milk Project * ~ Drawing and coloring posters. 


b. Decorate cover for the health booklet, 
HELEN C. LARGE 


c. Use clay for modeling. 
5. Reading : 
a. Health stories pertaining to dairy life. 
b. Increases the child’s vocabulary. 
c. Increases the child’s knowledge. 


1. Our objectives: 
a. To inform children on why milk is good for 
them. That it is a necessary food for growth. 
b. To help children establish the habit of drinking 


milk instead of tea and coffee . . . 
a. Have the class write songs about milk and apply 
) c. To teach children all sanitary methods used in hewn te Gassiies teeen. 
handling milk because bacteria grows fast in Spelling: 
milk. 
d. To make our milk project so interesting that 
children will remember it for years to come. a ae 
e. To teach children that milk must be handled Project: 
by people who are healthy and clean. a. Dairy barn. Some children like to work with 
2 Cessation their hands, so allow them to construct a dairy 
a. Read stories about milk and farm life. barn from heavy cardboard boxes. Paint the 
b. To stimulate interest in a dairy, arrange a trip barn red with a green roof. Make posters of 
to some local dairy so that your pupils may cows from cardboard and put them in the dairy 
_ inspect it. barn. Make small sacks containing feed and 
_ c. When the children return to the class room, al- baled hay and place in the loft of the barn. 
low them to ask questions. Some of the ques- 1 his project also teaches the children to work 
tions will be very good ones such as: in groups. 
a. Why is milk pasteurized? 9. Butter: 
‘te b. Why does milk have to be cooled? J each children how to make butter by making it 
of c. Why is some of the milk called Grade A raw in school. Children learn that butter is made 
“ milk? from cream. Bring a bottle of cream to school. 
= d. Why is everything so clean around the dairy? Pour it into a bowl, then beat with an egg beater 
““ 3. Correlations: until butter is made, add a little salt and your but- 
English is ready for use. 
- a. Have the children make health booklets; also Finish your milk project by having a bread and but- 
ain write compositions on process of pasteurization ter party and a glass of milk for every member of the 


and other phases of dairy life. 


class. 
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Effective Citizenship Habits 


MARGUERITE BURKHOLDER, Elementary Teacher Weston School, Elkhart, Indiana 


Topay the public judges both the teacher and the 
school system by the attitudes and acts of the pupils as 
they go to and from school and by their conduct during 
their leisure hours. The public thinks of the school as 
the agent best fitted to train children in citizenship, 
because the school gathers together all the children of 
the community for daily training. It is little wonder 
then that the teachers too frequently hear the com- 
ment, “Why don’t schools prepare good citizens? 
Children have no regard for people’s rights.’’ Conse- 
quently a teacher is under a definite obligation to train 
her pupils in effective citizenship habits and she herself 
must be a student of the social and civic problems of 
her school community. 


APPROACH 


It would first be wise for every thoughtful teacher 
to ask herself these questions: 

1. How can I direct my pupils on the subject of good 
citizenship so they will measure satisfactorily to the 
expectations of the community? 

2. What methods to these ends will be most effective? 

3. How can I translate civic knowledge into practical 
applications of good citizenship. 

In endeavoring to answer these questions I arrived at 
the following decisions: 

1. Textbooks are not to be relied upon, but life must 
be consulted for materials. Reality and everyday situa- 
tions of citizenship are needed. 

2. Never emphasize failure, but success. 

3. All lessons must be child-centered and full of pu- 
pil activity. 

4. The recitation-audience program must give way 
to a more democratic one where the word punishment 
must be replaced by the word adjustment, 

5. Teacher-pupil good will must exist. 


AIMS 


1. To introduce the pupils to the simple needs of 
community life. 

2. To arouse the pupils to observe and think about 
the civic affairs of their immediate community. 

3. To cultivate loyalty to the community by respect 
for law, and to feel that it is a patriotic necessity for 
them to side with the local officials and help them to 
enforce the law. 

4. To promote conscious self-improvement. 


5. To enrich, through definite methods, character 
training. 


ACTIVITIES 


Individual booklets 
Games 

Physical training exercises 
Original Posters 


Essays for the town and school paper 
Record of “Community doings” 
Bulletin Board Displays 
Dramatizations 


CORRELATION 


English: sentence and paragraph building, composi- 
tion, neatness, arrangement, punctuation. 

Art: lettering, cutting, measurement, arrangement, 
freehand drawing, color, design. 

Health: physical exercises, sanitation. 

Appropriate songs, poems. 

Social Studies: observation, investigation, personal 
interviews about such matters as Public Safety, Water 
Supply, Sewerage, Civic Beauty and Improvement, 
Community Recreation, Clean-up Campaign, Street 
Department, Police Force and other branches of our 
city government. 


PROCEDURE 


Type many short assignments and place in a box, 
instead of assigning a lesson from a textbook, or from 
the blackboard. Then the children select their own 
assignment. 

Sample: Visit the nearest fire station. Ask the Chief 
to tell you how a fireman is trained and what he is 
supposed to do. Be sure to find out just how a fireman 
protects you and your home. Look over the fire equip- 
ment. Prepare to tell your classmates about your ex- 
perience next Monday during our free period. 

Thus the child was sent upon a series of observation 
trips to question, to experience, to investigate and to 
jot down his findings in a pocket notebook. This was 
his record of ““Gommunity Doings.” 

A group of firemen could be invited to come to school 
to give the children an auditorium demonstration on 
life saving and fire fighting and a talk on ‘Fire Preven- 
tion.” 

During opening exercises or social studies periods, 
daily reports were given and discussions conducted. One 
day these reports may motivate hygiene. Another day 
they tie up with reading. Others correlated with art, 
auditorium periods, and bulletin board displays. Fi- 
nally, these observations of good citizenship were 
dramatized by children. 

Form a Good Citizens Club. 
1. Rules of the Club: 
a. Work each week to become better citizens. 
b. Be loyal and true to school and country. 
c. Be unselfish. 
d. Be trustworthy, kind and helpful. 
e. Use self-control. 
f. Be clean in mind and body. 
2. Appoint president and secretary to serve for two- 
week term. 
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3. Program committees: 

a. Music committees 

b. Lines committees 

c. Good citizen committee reports of good citi- 
zenship acts seen on way to school, in school, 
on school grounds, at home. 

d. Presentation of Good Citizenship Acts Badges. 
(1) To those who do not break club rules. 
(2) At close of school to each child who has 

worked hard to become a good citizen. 
(3) Use “Little Citizens of the World” and note 
what we learn from: 
a. Dutch friends 
b. Indian friends 
c. All foreign friends 


CULMINATION OF PROJECT 

On Friday of the week in which this project was 
completed a special assembly was arranged. Parents 
and interested citizens were invited to attend. At the 
beginning of the program, three of the best speakers in 
the class divided among them the task of explaining to 
the audience the work of the class and exhibiting all 
books of ‘Community Doings” with a dramatization of 
each community activity. The observations and ex- 
periences in life situation gave them a sympathetic 
understanding of the problems of government and 
aroused in them a desire to become good citizens. 

As a whole, it is believed that this project led the 
children to feel and see that good citizenship is the 
basis for community understanding, progress and peace. 


More March Work 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


I. UNDERLINE MARCH ACTIVITIES. 

Picking dandelions 

Putting out pieces of yarn or string on bushes so 
that birds can find it for nests 

Playing in autumn leaves 

Planting seeds indoors 

Picking goldenrod and wild asters 

Watching green leaves grow out of buds 

Making a garden 

Collecting milkweed, thistle, and wild flower seed 

Popping corn for Halloween 

Seeing crocus flowers peeping out through the 
snow 

Decorating a Christmas tree 

Flying a kite 


II. DRAW A LINE BETWEEN WORDS THAT GO 
TOGETHER, 


go chanced blow 
way be sky 
often up And 
and go upon 


IV. MAKE UP A STORY OF YOUR VERY OWN 
USING THE FOLLOWING WORDS: 


A sunshiny day to the country Don and Ruth 


cousins 

out of doors 
flying a kite 
found catkins 
pumping water 
hide-and-seek 
Then the boys 


I’ve never been here 


We've looked 
Find Mary. 


Oh, Spot! 
out of the woods 


in March 

all day 
spinning tops 
pussy willows 
windmill 

in the woods 
can’t find us 
We are lost! 


everywhere 
He’s going 


You good dog! 
He will 


Mary and Bob 
jumping rope 
on trees 

a bluebird 

Let’s play 
Let’s go farther 
Where are we? 
Where are the 


girls? 
Here, Spot! 
deep in the 

woods 


You saved us! 
show us the way 


March bluebird 
pussy green 
grass bubbles - 
weather vane 
soap winds 
leaf buds yellow 
spring signs of 
dandelion willow 
birds return 
first bird tree 


V. FIND LITTLE WORDS IN “SPRING” TO FILL 
THE BLANKS IN THE FOLLOWING: 
(SPRING) 


. A farm animal 


Ill, FILL EACH BLANK IN THIS POEM WITH 
THE RIGHT WORD FROM THE LIST 
BELOW. 


A KITE 
I sit —— wish that I 
Could —— a kite in the ——, 
ride —— the breeze and —— 
Whichever —— I to ——. 


—Unknown 


. Not out 


or Wh = 


Flack 


. Something to wear on your finger 


. Sometimes used to fasten your dress 
. The name of a duck in a story by Marjorie 


. What you can do best when you are happy. It 

begins with s 
. Sometimes you drink milk this way 
. It rhymes with sip, but begins with r 
. Another word that rhymes with sip 


al 
er 
t, 
et 
ur 
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Democracy’s Children 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


(An original story for children about people who live 
in near and far away countries for the purpose of pro- 
moting world friendliness.) 

A Magic Tour With ‘“‘Everyland” 

“Tommy! Tommy! It’s time to go to bed.” 

The voice that you hear is that of Tommy’s mother. 
You see, Tommy is a little boy just about your age, 
children. He goes to school each day just as you do and 
studies strange stories of far-away and fascinating 
people. Tommy knows of the land where the golden 
apples grow. He has traveled, in his imagination, over 
the hot burning desert sands in a long and winding 
camel caravan. He has danced the Tarantella and 
filled his little bamboo cage with tiny black, shiny 
crickets. He has seen the sleeping crocodiles blinking 
along the shores of the Nile. He has clumped, clumped 
along in his queer wooden shoes and watched the yellow 
and purple and red tulips reflecting their faces in the 
waters of the canal. 

Yes, all these things and many more Tommy has 
experienced at school through the pages of his geog- 
raphy book. So is it any wonder that when Tommy 
heard his mother calling for the second time, “Come 
Tommy! Come Tommy! It’s time to go to bed,” is it 
any wonder that he was far, far away? 

He slowly gave one long last look at the gay colored 
pictures in his new book, “In Wooden Shoeland,” and 
slowly he closed the covers of the book. Then he kissed 
his mother “good-night,” and shut his eyes. 

For a moment, he lay very still thinking of the tiny 
clattering blue milk carts and of the wind mills with 

their big flapping wings and the great dikes that chased 
away the sea, when all of a sudden, over the tops of his 
knees, there appeared a brown peaked hood, a tiny 
withered face and a flapping brown cloak, and last of 
all, two tiny feet in shiny, buckled shoes. It was a 
little old woman so weazened and thin that she looked 
exactly like a dried leaf that blows about in the fall. 
She seated herself on Tommy’s knees and gazed down 
at him solemnly and she was so light that he felt her 
weight no more than if she had been a feather. Tommy 
lay staring at her awhile until he could catch his breath. 
Then he asked, “Who are you?” 

“I’m the ‘Fairy Everyland,’” said the little figure 
in a very thin and clear voice. 

“I don’t know what that means,” said Tommy. 

“Well,” said the little old woman, “I’m the sort of 
fairy that loves all peoples and all countries. I love to 


travel and visit in far away places and see how other 
people live. I used to build my own boat and sail it by a 
star, but now that I’m getting older, I carry with me 
my magic map of the world so that in the twinkling of 
an eye I can follow its colored squares and circles and 
shapes, and find myself in strange countries where 
they turn night into day and where there are lovely 
children just like you.” 

“Is that your magic map which you are carrying in 
your hand,” asked Tommy, excitedly. “Yes,” said 
Fairy Everyland. “This is my magic map. With it I 
can show you some of the most fascinating stories in the 
world. It’s a little game I connived all by myself. All 
you have to do is to look at the map, then pick out one 
of the colored places. Each country is in color. It may 
be in green or in blue or it may be in red.” 

“T think I'll pick out that lovely green country facing 
the sea,’ said Tommy. 

“Very well,” said Fairy Everyland. “Look straight 
at it and don’t turn your eyes away until I count to 
7 x 7, and then you will see the story that it has to 
give.” 

Tommy fixed his eyes on the green country and the 
fairy began to count. 

“One — two — three — four — five — six,” she 
counted. Tommy heard her voice growing thinner and 
thinner. “Seven — eight — nine — ten,” she went on. 
It seemed to Tommy that the greenness that outlined 
the country was turning into a mist before his eyes and 
wrapping everything about him in varying shades of 
blue mixed with a lovely red like the tulips. 

The little old lady counted on. “Forty-six — forty- 
At the word 
“forty-nine,” she clapped her hands and Tommy looked 
about him. He was standing in a queer little street look- 
ing at tiny blue houses with red-tiled roofs. And high 


seven — forty-eight — forty-nine!” 


up, near the chimneys of some of the houses, he could 
see the storks building their nests. 

The sky was as blue as the little houses and the great 
fields were a lovely green. And there were boats heavily 
laden with vegetables being pushed out into the big 
canal on their way to town. 

And the flowers. There were flowers everywhere. 
Tulips, roses, and hyacinths. Every window in every 
house had a bowl of them, and every garden was like a 
great tapestry of reds and blues and greens and yel- 
lows. To Tommy, the whole country seemed ablaze in 
color. He ran over to the side of the canal so that he 
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Democracy’ Children--(Continued) 


might get a little nearer to the boats, when from behind 
him, he heard tlfe voice of Fairy Everyland. 


“Look, Tommy!” she whispered, “Look down into 
the waters of the canal!’ Tommy leaned over still 
further and he saw himself standing there, but he did 
not appear as he had ever looked before. He was 
dressed in the loveliest yellow velveteen trousers, all 
baggy and patched, and a little blue blouse that had 
brass buttons on it. “Why, I’m like the Dutch boy in 
my book,” said Tommy to Fairy Everyland. But before 
he could finish what he was about to say, there came 
clattering down the street a little blue milk cart drawn 
by two big dogs. A little girl about the size of Tommy 
was holding tight to the seat and a little boy was walk- 
ing behind the dogs holding the reins and a stick. 


“Climb on and have a ride,” they shouted to Tom- 
my. “We are peddling our milk. We are on our way to 
Frouw Van Klack’s house. We'll let you bump the big 
knocker on her door while we hold the dogs.” 


Tommy looked about for Fairy Everyland, but she 
had gone. He looked at the little blue cart and the 
clean and shining cans of milk. Then he climbed right 
in beside the little girl, All down the busy street, the 
little Dutch boy and the little Dutch girl kept calling: 


“Nice fresh milk we have for salel 
Take a look and buy a pail.” 


Tommy was trying his best to get his hands into the 
pockets of his new velveteen trousers, hoping he might 
find there his bright new pennies, when suddenly, 
straight in front of the little milk cart, he spied a sleek 
gray pussy cat that so much resembled his own Sooty 
at home. Had she followed him to the lovely green 
country, and why was she there? He could not ask 
Fairy Everyland because she had gone. 


“A cat! A cat!” shouted the little Dutch boy, and 
with that, the two dogs put up a run and started to bark 
with all their might. Tommy and the little girl hung to 
their seats, as down the street the dogs tore after the 
poor gray pussy cat. Faster and faster they ran, until 
the little girl began to cry. Tommy could see that she 
had lost her funny little cap, and that the milk eans 
had fallen out and spilled little puddles of milk all 
along the street. Someone must have stopped the dogs, 
for the first thing that Tommy knew, he was looking 
into a large pool of milk, the whitest, purest milk he 


thought he had ever seen. Tommy had never cared 


much for milk, but this milk looked so different. He 
looked for the little Dutch boy and girl, but they had 
gone. He thought he was all alone, until he looked again 
toward the big, big puddle of milk. There he saw a 
lovely, lovely lady start to rise from the midst of the 
pool. She was dressed in a gown of soft, silvery satin 
with a long, flowing train, and she wore a silver crown 
upon her head. Tommy tried to get nearer that he 
might see her more closely when he recognized the two 
little feet with the shiny, buckled shoes. 


“Why, that is my Fairy Everyland,” he shouted, and 
with the echoing of those words, from all over the pool, 
there appeared lovely, rosy-cheeked children with 
bright blue eyes and flaxen hair. They were dancing and 
singing songs. They were all dressed in white and each 
child carried a “Drink milk” banner with long silver 
streamers. Tommy leaned nearer to the edge of the 
pool that he might see more closely the message that 
was written on each child’s banner. He knew now why 
his mother had always coaxed him to drink a big full 
glass of milk. He had never seen children so lovely, so 
well, and so strong. They tripped and danced about 
their gracious Queen and curtsied low before her. 
Tommy looked closer. He saw the beautiful fairy slowly 
wave her lovely hand and suddenly there appeared a 


long flight of glass steps leading up and up and up toa 
smooth and glassy hill. 


Upon the hill, there stood the loveliest white castle 
Tommy had ever seen. It seemed to be made of the 
whitest, purest milk and for a roof it had lovely patches 
of rich yellow butter and cheese. Tommy could see 
the little children climbing up the glass steps, running 
on and on over a little bridge and into the great milk 
castle. 


“Wait for me,” Tommy called, “I like milk, too. I 
want to see inside the milk castle.” And with these 
words, each little fairy child changed back to a roly- 
poly Dutch boy and girl with bright eyes and clean 
shining faces — and then they disappeared altogether. 
And there beside Tommy stood the little old lady who 
had called herself, “Everyland.” Yes, she was there 
again in Tommy’s room sitting astride his knees with 
her big magic map stretched out before her. 


“Oh, but I didn’t want to come out of the story just 
yet,” said Tommy. I so wanted to be King of the 
great Milk Castle.” 


THE END 
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Meaningful Seatwork 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Folklore of Differeut Countries 


A. Can you fill in each blank showing the country in which the following stories are told? 


= 


. Telling Stories from the Tiles — 
. Hercules Killed the Lion with His Silver Bow 
. Indian Legends of the Jungle 


The Chinese Kitten 


. Fishing in the Canal 


Jack Went up the Bean Stalk 
The Story of the Doll Festival 


. The Colonists and the King 
. Old Angakok Gets Stuck in his Snow Tunnel 
. The Little Boy Tending the Goats on the Mountain 


11. Through a Looking Glass 
12. In Wooden Shoe Land ————— 
Choose from these Countries 
America Holland Japan India 
Switzerland Alaska China Greece 


B. Can you dramatize these pages from some of our old folk stories? Each child is to 
choose a description of a story. This he dramatizes before the class. From the list 
of story descrintions, the children choose the one he is dramatizing and try to name 


the book. 
1. 


2. 


3. 


A little boy became a wood carver. He lived on the mountain side. He carved 
out toys for children. (Donkey John of the Toy Valley) 


Rita is one of the Filipino twins. She wove a basket and won a prize. She then 
sold it so her father could buy rice for their food. (Filipino Twins) 


Moni tended the goats. He was always whistling or singing at his work. (Moni, 
the Goat Boy) 


. This is the story of the Mexican twins. They were lost in a cave. A rock fell and 


a man started for his gun. (Mexican Twins) 


. Old Angakok got stuck in his snow tunnel and couldn’t get out. (Children of 


Many Lands) 


- Iam one of the Irish twins. We sold the pig to pay the rent and went to Amer- 


ica. (Irish Twins) 


- ‘*When Mother comes each morning, 


10. 


She wears her oldest things. 
She doesn’t make a rustle, 
She hasn’t any rings.”’ (Fairies and Chimneys) 


om McGregor chased Peter Rabbit. Peter squeezed under the gate. (Peter 
abbit) 


He crossed the sea. The ship was wrecked and he swam to a little island. (Rob- 
inson Crusoe) 


Kit fell in the water. His grandfather had to pull him out. (Dutch Twins) 
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Meaningful Seatwork 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Folklore of Different Countries 


The following paragraphs are taken from stories and folk tales of various countries. 
Can you match the paragraphs to the names of the countries below? 


1. 


is to 


Kiki had risen and dressed very early, and had run down the little narrow path and 
on into the garden. This was the day of the Star Festival and she must get some of 
the early morning dew before the sun or breeze had time to dry it up. 


. Word had gone out that this year on Tulip Sunday the mayor of Haarlem was to 


personally inspect each flower garden and offer to the boy or girl of the city who had 
produced the finest tulips, a free trip to the Kermis celebration. This was to include 
admission to the fortune telling, the side shows, the festival play and plenty of 
*‘proffertjes”’ and “‘wafelen”’ besides. 


. Little Nerissa had auxiously waited for the festival of **Giornodei Grilli.”? In this 


list 4. 


ame 


rved 


then 5. 


[oni, 


| and 6. 


en of 


mer- 


Peter 


sunny land, this is the ‘*Day of the Crickets.’’ So Nerissa was up early dressed in her 
bright red dress with the blue bodice and her kerchief tied about her head. Carrying 


her new cage, she ran as fast as she could to meet the other children on their way to 
the Arno. 


Jumping out of her little cupboard bed, it did not take Julianna long to put on her 
layers of petticoats and the dress that she liked best of all, the one embroidered 
down the front with red and pink. Her hair was smooth and glossy as she tucked it 
under her new flapping lace cap. 


The father and mother of the family were busy piling great chunks of ice one upon 
the other. They were building their new snowhouse. The children were busy, too, 
filling up the cracks and crevices with snow. 


Katrinka was a little peasant girl who won a place in the Imperial Russian ballet. 
She was a brave girl and found a way to free her exiled parents. 


Taro and Take went to the temple. Take had thirty-five dolls and Taro had thirty- 
five kites. 


. Do you remember how the Pilgrims scared the Indians away by putting a jack-o- 


lantern in the window. 


. Her sisters treated her very badly. They made her do all the work. She went to the 


dance and met a Prince. 


(Rob- 10. All the fairies brought fine gifts to the baby except the old witch. The Sleeping 


‘wins) 


Beauty pricked her finger on the old witch’s spinning wheel. 
Holland — America — Japan — Italy — Russia — Alaska 
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Lessons in Social Studies 
ALICE HANTHORN, Principal of Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 


To the Pullman 
(Reading Lesson) 


We are going to ride on the Pullman. 


Our tickets are ready. eS 

We must show them to the man at Ni 
the gate. 

Now our train is called. 

What a big crowd there is. 

At last we are at the gate. 

The man punches our tickets. 


Away we go to the Pullman. 


SOMETHING TO DO 
Planning The Trip 
Send for folders of various resorts. Discuss the things to be seen on trip through the mountains 


or across prairie country. Each locality will have to choose and build the reading lesson accordingly. 


Visit To The Ticket Office 
If possible, visit a ticket office and watch tickets being purchased. Learn about the tickets for 
upper berth, lower berth and state room. 


Watch the passengers line up for the train. Listen for the train to be called. Notice the people 


holding the tickets to be inspected and punched. 


See the work of the porters, the person at the information desk, and any station officials that 


may be about. 
WHO AM I? WHAT AM I? 
I work at the station. I am a big building. 
I stand behind a little window. Many people are in my waiting room. 
People tell me where they want to go. Most of them buy tickets. 
I sell them their tickets. Trains wait outside. 


Who am I? What am I> 
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Sleeping in a Pullman 
(Reading Lesson) 

The Pullman car is pleasant. 
Our seats are soft and comfortable. 
We like to look out of the windows. 
It will soon be time to go to bed. 
The porter is making up the beds, 
It is interesting to watch him. 


Now our berths are ready. 


What fun it will be to sleep on the train. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 
Making Up A Pullman Bed 


Here are several possibilities. Each locality has certain limitations which may determine the 
plan to follow. 


1. Visit To A Pullman Train 
If possible visit a train. See the Pullman seats and point out the berths as made up for the day. 


On some trains the porter is willing to demonstrate the making up of berths. Emphasize the econ- 
omy of space and the comfort of the sleeper. 


2. Pictures Of Pullman Beds 
If possible get folders of Pullman trains showing pictures of the Pullman berths. Some of 


these will show the berth before it is made up and then as it is ready for use. Be sure the space and 
the comfort of the sleeper is emphasized. 


3. Personal Experiences 


If some child has slept on a Pullman train have him describe the experience. The teacher can 
supplement the description. 


STORY HOUR 
Mary’s Ride On The Pullman 


Mary’s mother was born and raised in the eastern part of the United States. When she mar- 
ried, she and her husband moved to the western part. Mary had never been to see her grandparents 
who still lived in the old home. Now she had the opportunity to take the train to grandmother’s. 
Her long ticket was folded in her hand bag. One part of it was for the Pullman car. It told the 
numer of the coach and the number of her seat. She was to ride in a lower berth. 


Father and mother took Mary to the train. The long line of people were waiting for the train, 
too. At last the train was called. Father took Mary’s suit case and they started toward the gate. 
Mary kissed Mother and went with father. She gave her ticket to the man at the gate. He punched 
it and gave it back to Mary. Down the stairs they went and along the long coaches to the right 
car. 

Father went with Mary into the toach. The porter carried the suit case to the proper seat. 
Father paid the porter. Then he kissed Mary good-by. 


To the teacher — This is the type of story that can be developed changing the procedure to fit local stiuations. 


— Te 
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Lessons in Social Studies 
ALICE HANTHORN 


The Dining Car 
(Reading Lesson) 

Everybody is up on time. 
Everybody is hungry. 
We all go into the dining car, 
The tables are full. 
We must wait in the hallway. 
Now we can go in. 


The porter seats us. 


It is fun to order our breakfast. 


SOMETHING TO BO 
1. Study Of Food Value 


Make a chart showing breakfast dishes and foods. Children can bring in pictures of fruits, 
bottles of milk, eggs, bacon, cereals, muffins, jelly etc. Cut these out and mount them on charts. 


Discuss what makes a good breakfast. 


Do the same thing for lunch and for dinner. Small children cannot be taught the classification 


of foods, but they can learn some simple grouping. 


2. Study A Menu Card 


If possible, get some old menu cards from a hotel or restaurant. Show the children how to read 


these. Make some simple cards — printing the names of food in large letters, 


3. Dramatization Of Ordering Breakfast 


Let four children sit around a table. A waiter passes out the menu cards. Each child selects a 
breakfast and prints out the items on the order blank left at each plate. Other members of the class 


should order breakfast at their seats. Evaluate the orders. 
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The Observation Car 
(Reading Lesson) 

Breakfast is over. 
How good it was. 
Now we are going to the observation car. 
We can see all around. 
The mountains have purple peaks. 
The sun is shining on the lake. 
A waterfall is foaming over the rocks. 


The world is beautiful. — 


SOMETHING TO BO 

1. Study Of Travel Pictures 

Have children bring in pictures of scenery — mountains, lakes, forests, waterfalls, rock forma- 
tion, gardens and any other picture of natural beauty. Discuss the beauty in each one. 
2. Meaning Of Observation Car 

Explain the purpose of the car. If any child has a big observation window in his home let him 
tell of his pleasure in it. Perhaps there is an observation window in some public building in the 
community. If so, try to visit it with the class. 

Compare the size o! the windows in the 1948 automobile and the older models. Discuss why 
the change in number and size of windows. 
3. Summary Of Train Ride 


Bring out the speed, the comfort, the convenience of the modern train, 


WHO KNOWS THE ANSWERS? 


1. Joan bought 4 picture postal cards and Jean bought 5 cards. How many did they both buy? 

2. When father bought his ticket, he gave the man a ten dollar bill and a five dollar bill. How 
much did his ticket cost? 

3. When Mary paid for her breakfast she gave the waiter one dollar. The waiter gave her a 
dime back. What did Mary’s breakfast cost? 
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ARITHMETIC SEAT WORK 


Let us add the number of eggs these boys and girls have together. 


Joe and May have . 


Ted and John have 


Jean and Jack have 


Lee and Ned have . 


Said Mrs. Bunny, “I declare 


Easter time is in the air! 


And so I’ve made these eggs today 


With stripes and spots all bright and gay. 


“Ten eggs for Peggy, four for Ted. 


Three chocolate eggs for little Ned. 


“Four decorated eggs for Jim, 


Three for Jack and five for Tim. 


“Six eggs all filled with nuts and spice. 


All for Mary sweet and nice. 


“Spotted eggs all pink and gay 
Three for John, and two for May. 


“Seven eggs, some blue, some green, 


These are all for pretty Jean. 


“Eight small eggs of lemon yellow, 
All for Joe, the lucky fellow. 


“Four big eggs as sweet as can be 


They are for a boy named Lee.” 


Louise D. Tessin 


eggs. Peggy and Jim have eggs. 
ren eggs, Mary and Tim have ...... eggs. 
eer eggs. Ned and Ted have ...... eggs. 
ice eggs. John and Jean have ...... eggs. 
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READING AND WRITING SEAT WORK Louise D. Tessin 


1 2 


3 4 


Make words by adding Make words by adding Make words by adding Make words by adding 
ILL to the letters OOK to the letters AKE to the letters AY to the letters 


I live on the. The fish is on the.. 


The bird has | read the 


He swallowed a... like to 


I like sweet.... The horse eats.......0. 


What did you........ ? 


mn | 
7 below. below. below. below. 
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Select the correct words from above for the corresponding groups of dotted lines below 
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Winnie Wake-Up 


A March Play 
CAROLYN TOWLE 


ACT I 


Characters: Winnie, Jack, Margo, Don, Sandra, 
Bill. 


Scene: Out-of-doors in the Spring. 


(As the scene opens, the boys each have a bag of 
marbles and are looking them over before starting 
a game. The girls are watching them. They have 
jump-ropes in their hands.) 


Winnie: I am feeling very cross this morning. 

Margo: Why, Winnie, what’s the matter? You really 
should be very happy. It is Saturday, there’s no school 
and best of all it’s our first month of Spring. 

Sandra: I Jove Spring; the birds return, the grass 
starts to grow, and the flowers begin to bloom. Oh I 
think everything is so beautiful! 

Winnie: That’s all right to talk about, but I’m still 
unhappy. Everyone keeps saying, “Winnie, wake up! 
Pay attention! Look alive! I’m sick of it. 

Jack: Winnie, Wake-Up! That’s a good name for 
you, Winnie, my gal. 

Don: It may be a good name, but what’s really the 
matter with Winnie, is Spring Fever. 

Bill: You girls make me sick. Spring! Spring! Beau- 
tiful Spring! Maybe it is sunny today, but I think 
March is terrible. Cold! Windy! Muddy! Rainy! Too 
early for baseball, too late for winter sports. Just 
Marbles! Pooh! Spring!! 

Sandra: Let’s get back to Winnie’s problem. Do you 
always have to be told to wake up, or is it just in early 
Spring? 

Winnie: Oh, it’s only at this time. You see, I’d rather 
sit and dream than do what I should be doing this 
month of the year. 

Jack: Winnie’s like the bears and snakes. They’ve 
been asleep all winter and it’s hard to wake them up 
now. 

Winnie: You horrid boy. I have not been asleep all 
winter. What about that skating race I won in January? 
You were a poor third if I remember correctly. 

Don: The question is, as I see it, How are we going 
to wake up Winnie? 

Bill: Perhaps she doesn’t want to wake up. Then 
what! 
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Winnie: I would really like to have everybody stop 
trying to wake me up, because then I could go on 
dreaming and dreaming. 

Jack: She’s hopeless, friends, just hopeless! 

Sandra: What do you dream about, Winnie? 

Winnie: That’s a secret you'll never know. 

Margo: We may not know that, but I know we're all 
wasting a perfectly good Saturday here, doing nothing 
but dreaming! 

Winnie: Well, I’m going out in the woods and find 
some things that really like to wake up at this season of 
the year. 

(Winnie yawns as she starts off and leaves the rest of 
the group, who stand up and start to walk off stage 
slowly. They sing or hum an appropriate Spring song 
learned in school. 


END OF ACT I 
ACT II 
WINNIE’S DREAM 


Characters: Winnie, Snake, Tree (Maple), Bird, 
Grass, Rabbit. 


Scene: Out-of-doors in the woods. 


(As the scene opens, Winnie is walking slowly 
through the woods. There are trees dotted here 
and there.) 


Winnie: Now that I am out here alone, I hope I can 
discover what is the matter with me every Spring. I 
would so much rather sleep than wake up and do things! 
By the looks of these woods, I guess I’m not the only 
one. 

Maple Tree: 

Oh little girl, for goodness sake, 

Oh can’t you see that I’m awake? 

I may look dead, but I am not. 

Just give my buds a thought, a thought! 

They're wide awake and growing fast. 

Please take a look as you go past. 
(Winnie steps up to the tree and shouts happily.) 
Oh yes! I can see those darling little buds. I can 


hardly believe such little things will soon become 


leaves. 
(As she starts along, Winnie hears another voice 
below her.) 
Grass: 
If you'll look closely, you will see, 
I’m wide awake as I can be. 
It won’t be long ‘fore I am green, 
And T’ll be glad when I am seen. 
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If I slept on in early Spring, 
To you no happiness I’d_ bring. 

Winnie: Doesn’t anyone sleep around here, I won- 
der. They seem to be actually glad they are awakel 

Snake: 

Of course I’m glad I am awake, 
And I am glad I am a snake. 

I’ve slept all winter as you know, 
And now I am all set to go. 

I eat the flies and bugs and such. 
I'll do no harm if you'll not touch. 

Winnie: I’ve never thought about that. Snakes 
seemed so terrible but of course God must have put 
them here to do some good after all. 

Bird: 

We're awake and ready to sing. 

We're glad we're back for it is Spring. 

Wake up! Wake up! our music goes; 

Get to work and be on your toes. 

Who wants to sleep when Spring has come? 

Wake up! Wake up! and start to hum. 
(Just then Rabbit hops out to meet Winnie.) 


Rabbit: 
I have a happy little hop, 
And I can spin just like a top. 
I’m glad I live and am awake. 
Aren’t you the same for pity sake? 

(The rabbit hops nearer and nearer towards Winnie 
until he hops right on both of her feet. This wakes 
Winnie up with a great start. Before she has a chance 
to look around, however, the rabbit has disappeared. 
Winnie rubs her eyes, yawns and says) 

Winnie: 

What a dream! but now I’m awakel 
And I am glad I’ve plans to make. 
The tree, the grass, the snake and bird, 
And rabbit, too; from them I’ve heard. 
And now I know, in March and Spring, 
We all can do most anything, 
IF 
WE’LL ALL WAKE UP! 

(A group of children will sing a Spring song to stress 

the Wake-Up Spirit of Spring.) 
THE END 


Through the Gates 


CLARA LANG 


of Healthyland 


Characters: 
Johnny — his mother — the Queen of Healthy- 
land — Cereal — Healthyland Fairies — the 


Toothbrush Fairies — the Shoe-Polish Boys — 
the Bread and Butter Twins — Milk — Healthy- 


land Soldiers — Fruit and Vegetables — Egg — 
Water — Protein — Hanky — the Sleepy-dust 
Fairy — the Dentist — the Doctor — Soap — 
Light, 

ACT I 


(At Home) 

Mother: Johnny, it’s time to get up, you must hurry 
to be on time for school. 

Johnny: Oh, mother, I feel so tired. 

Mother: I’m afraid you are not very well (feeling his 
forehead). Now, you had best stay in bed. 

Johnny: But, mother, we are trying to get 100% at- 
tendance. Our class is trying to get the banner. 

Mother: But, Johnny, you must learn the rules of 
health to be well. You don’t go to bed on time; you spoil 
your appetite with candy; you don’t obey any of the 
health rules. You forget to brush your teeth. You put 
dirty fingers in your mouth. You go to the movies, 
instead of getting fresh air. 

Johnny: I'll try to do as you and my teachers tell me. 

Mother: I hope so, Johnny. (Mother goes away 
Johnny falls asleep). Now try to rest. 


(Queen of Healthyland enters singing: “The Healthy- 
land,” to the tune of “In Drowsy Land.) (Universal 
Music Series — Book I.) (May be sung or recited.) 
The healthyland not far away is such a wondrous place, 
Where little children always grow into a sturdy race. 

(Johnny wakes up, rubbing eyes and stretching.) 

Johnny: Who are you? 

Queen: I am the Queen of Healthyland. Come with 
me to Healthyland and I will teach you some things 
that will help you to keep well and strong. 

Johnny: Which is the way to Healthyland? 

(Queen sings “Which is the Way to Healthyland”’) 
to tune of “Babyland”’) (Same music book) (May be 
recited.) 

Which is the way to healthyland 
Listen, and you'll know 

Follow the rule you learn in school 
Healthier to grow 


What do they do in healthyland 
Laugh and work and play 
Better grow for they know 
What to do each day. 
(Queen takes Johnny’s hand and both skip away to 
healthyland, singing the song.) 


ACT II 


Oueen: Here we are. Now watch and learn. 
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(Healthyland soldiers enter to march of “Wooden 
Soldiers.’’) 

We are the soldiers of Healthyland 
We watch your posture to see how you stand 
We ask you to play in the good sunshine 
To eat good food that is wholesome and fine 
To go to the toilet at regular hours 
To take warm baths and cold showers 
To take a hanky wherever you go 
To clean your nails and look just so 
To brush your teeth morning and night 
Comb your hair and look just right. 

(March back stage to same march.) 


(Enter Healthyland Fairies, singing “Children Go to 
Healthyland,” to tune of “Baby’s Ride.””) (Same music 
book.) (May be recited.) 

Children go to healthyland 

With their willing feet 

They have learned to keep themselves 
Strong and clean and neat. 


(Repeat song after all fairies are on stage in order of 
letters: HEALTHY LAND) (Acrostic) 

H is for healthy, we'll all try to be 

For health is better than wealth, you see. 

E is for everyone to try his best 

To work and play and also to rest. 

A is for all of us to follow the rule 

That makes us healthy and wise in school. 

L is to learn to eat the right food 

That makes us strong, healthy and good, 

T is to teach the rules of healthyland 

For babies at home to understand. 

H is for health (to be our fate) 

Here we go marching thru the healthyland gate. 
Y is for you, and you and you 

To learn what you must daily do. 

L is for luck which will be with you 

If to the health rules you'll be true. 

A is for always to keep yourself clean 

Outside and inside, that’s what we mean. 

N is never to drink coffee or tea 

That is for grownups to drink you see. 

D is to do our very best 

To keep clean and healthy, along with the rest. 


Bread and Butter Twins: 
We are the bread and butter twins 
That come to you each day 
Please be good and eat us up 
Oh, never throw us away. 
Milk: 
I am white and clean and cool 
Drink me often, daily in school. 


Fruit and Vegetables: 
We are vegetables and fruit, you see 
That grow in field and on tree, 
Eat us daily, if you please 
If it’s strong, you want to be. 
Egg: 
An egg a day 
Keeps the doctor away 
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Is said of apples too 
Eat your apples, I don’t mind 
But don’t forget my kind. 
Protein: 
We are fish, we are meat 
We are very good to eat 
The Eskimos whose health is rare 
Have us for their daily fare. 


Cereal: 
I am cereal, piping hot 
Delicious and nutritious 
For every tot. 

Water: 


I am a friend, as you will find 
Use me often, if you don’t mind 
To drink, to wash, to clean about 
I’m something you can’t do without. 
Hanky: 
So clean and white 
For health I fight 
I’m friend to you and those about 
I keep germs in and don’t let them out, 
Soap: 
Wash, wash, scrub and rub 
Plenty soap and water in a nice clean tub, 
Wash, wash and out you go 
You're a tidy little person if you wash just sol 
Light: 
I am light, bright and gay 
I stay with you most every day 
At night I come thru tube and wire 
Your eyes to save 
So they'll not tire. 
Be sure to use me when you read 
Then glasses, my friend, you’ll never need. 
Doctor: 
I am a doctor in home, clinic and school 
When something hurts you, don’t be a fool 
Tell your mother right away 
And you'll be better in a day, 
Dentist: 
I am your dentist, do not fear 
Come to see me twice a year 
I'll fix your teeth, and clean them too 
And make them nearly as good as new. 


Here is my helper 
He’ll show you the way 
To brush your teeth 
Twice a day. 
(Enter four toothbrush fairies with brush and water 
to tune of “Jump, Jim Crow.”’’) 
Brush, brush, from end to end 
Put a little water on your very good friend 
Brush, brush, around you go 
You're a healthy little fellow 
If you brush just so. 
Sleepy Dust Fairy: 
I am the Sleepy Dust Fairy, you see 
Please be good and listen to me 
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Early to bed and early to rise 
Makes a child healthy, wealthy and wise. 
Queen: (Sings to tune of ““How Many Days”) 
Where do we play every day 
Out in the good old sunshine 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday, Saturday, Sunday. 
(Sings “Merry, Merry Shoeshine” to tune of ‘Merry 
Sunshine.’’) 
Merry, merry shoeshine, come into our room 
You will chase the dust away and also all the gloom 
5 Merry, merry shoeshine, you will do the task 
Of keeping shoes all shiny, that is all we wish to ask. 
(Enter Shoe Polish Boys.) 
We are shoe polish 
Black, brown and white 
We do our best with all our might 
To put you on the Clean Club every day 
Where we hope you'll always stay. 
Queen: Johnny, would you like to live in Healthyland} 
Johnny: Yes, dear fairy, thank you for teaching me 
what to do, 
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Queen: Hurrah for Johnny, and the children dear 
Who want to come and live with us here. 

All: Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah 

Queen: (Sings to tune of “Jolly Miller.’’) 

Happy are the children who live in healthyland 

They do their work with a willing hand 

No illness to stop or to ever make them slack 

They all step forward and none steps back. 

All: (Sing same song — march off stage singing song.) 
(tune: “The Sandman” from “Hansel and Gretel’’) 
(May be recited.) 

Queen: 

A willing little boy learned to keep all well 

A message worthy now he to all can tell 

So, we hope with all our might 

He will always do what’s right 

Now that he has learned the rules thru fairy sight. 

(Mother tiptoes in.) 

Johnny: Oh, mother, I had such a wonderful dream. 
I feel better already. May I go to school this after- 
noon? We'll get that banner yet. 

THE END 


The Shoe Family 


DELPHIA CLINE FREEMAN 


Characters: 
Mother Goose — dressed in loose cape and hood, 
leading white goose, either alive or made from 


cardboard and painted white and pulled on 
wheels. 


I Old Woman Who Lived In A Shoe — dressed in 
l print dress and long, full, white apron. Sews on 
Jack’s shirt. 
Jack and Jill — dressed in ordinary clothes. 
Jack has patch on head. 
Little Bo-Peep — dressed in frilly pinafore and 
ribbons, carries crook. 
Little Boy Blue — dressed in overalls and straw 
hat, carries horn. 
Little Jack Horner — dressed in ordinary 
clothes, carries large pie. 
Little Miss Muffet — dressed in simple frock, 
carries bowl and spoon. 
Simple Simon — dressed in overalls, carries a 
water pail. 
Mary — dressed in pinafore, carries watering 
pot. 


Chorus — Backstage. 

This play may be given in the lower grades, 
The stage setting consists of a shoe house back- 
drop with door to backstage, and a window 
through which the children may look. The Old 
Woman Who Lives in the Shoe is seated just out- 
side her shoe house all through the play. Mother 


Goose comes by with her goose and the two wom- 
en sit a little to the right and talk. The Nursery 
Rhyme Characters perform to the left of the 
house. 

(Children’s voices come from backstage, laugh- 
ing and shouting in play, not too loud. The Old 
Woman who lives in the Shoe sits to the right 
sewing on Jack’s torn shirt. Mother Goose walks 
up leading her White Gocse.) 

Mother Goose: 

I’m on my way home and I'd just like to say 

Hello to the kiddies! How are they today? 
Old Woman In Shoe: 

They’re out playing games in back of the house 

And I thought I’d have time to mend this small 

blouse. 

It’s Jack’s — that he tore falling yesterday noon. 

You’d think by its looks, it was tossed to the moon! 

Come, sit down and rest! We can talk for a spell 

While the children play games. Say, have you been 

well? 
Mother Goose: 

Oh, yes, fine I am! Just got back from a trip! 

I’ve been to the city on my white goose KIP! 

(Chorus backstage sings or repeats in unison the 
Nursery Rhyme of Jack and Jill.) 

(Jack and Jill went up the hill 

To fetch a pail of water; 

Jack fell down and cracked his crown, 
And Jill came tumbling after. 

Then up Jack got, and home did trot, 

As fast as he could caper. 

They put him to bed and plastered his head 
With vinegar and brown paper.) 
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(Jack and Jill enter, skipping and holding hands.) 
Jack: 
Mother, we are tired of playing. 
May we go where father’s haying? 
Jill: 
We will stay out of the way. 
And we won’t get hurt today. 
Old Woman In Shoe: 
No, my dears, you must stay here. 
And then I shall have naught to fear. 
(Chorus backstage sings or repeats in unison the 
Nursery Rhyme of Little Bo-Peep.) 
(Little Bo-Peep has lost her sheep, 
And can’t tell where to find them; 
Leave them alone, and they'll come home, 
And bring their tails behind them.) 
(Bo-Peep enters crying.) 
Old Woman In Shoe: 
Why, Little Bo-Peep! What’s the matter, my dear? 
Tell me what’s wrong, and dry every tear. 
Little Bo- Peep: 
Oh, Mother, I’m worried! My sheep went away, 
And I am afraid they won’t come back today. 
Mother Goose: 
Yes, Bo-Peep, they will. Now, you run on and play. 
They'll come to the fold. Just you watch what I say! 
(Chorus backstage sings or repeats in unison the 
Nursery Rhyme of Little Boy Blue.) 
(Little Boy Blue, come blow your horn! 
The sheep’s in the meadow, the cow’s in the corn. 
Where’s the boy that looks after the sheep? 
He’s under the haystack, fast asleep. 
Will you wake him? No, not I; 
For if I do, he’ll be sure to cry.) 
Mother Goose: 
Is Little Boy Blue playing games with the others? 
Or keeping the cows and the sheep for his father? 
Old Woman In Shoe: 


His task is to care for the cows and the sheep. 

But sometimes he rests and goes fast to sleep. 

Go call him, Bo-Peep, and see if he’s sleeping. 

For watch o’er his flock, he still must be keeping. 
Bo-Peep: 

Why, yonder he is, beside the haystack! 

Wake up, Boy Blue! Look! Bring the sheep back! 
Little Boy Blue: (waking and rubbing his eyes) 

Where am I and why did you come wake me up? 

I dreamed Mother Goose came and gave me a pup. 

His hair was so white. Just as soft as a ball. 

He could do lots of tricks and would come at my call. 
Bo-Peep: 

It’s only a dream, Boy Blue, don’t you know! 

The sheep are not here! After them you must gol! 

(Boy Blue starts after the sheep and sees Little 

Jack Horner.) 
Little Boy Blue: (calling back) 

Just look everyone! Jack has a big piel 

If he eats it alone, he surely shall die. 
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(Chorus backstage sings or repeats in unison the 
Nur-ery Rhyme of Little Jack Horner.) 
(Little Jack Horner sat in the corner, 
Eating a Christmas pie; 
He put in his thumb, and he pulled out a plum, 
And said, ““What a good boy am I!’’) 
Little Jack Horner: (hugging his pie close) 
But I’m not going to eat every bite. 
I’m sampling to see if it tastes just right. 
Crandma gave it tome. Now, wasn’t that nice? 
And tonight after supper I'll give each a slice. 
(Chorus backstage sings or repeats in unison the 
Nursery Rhyme of Little Miss Muffet.) 
(Little Miss Muffet 
She sat on a tuffet, 
Eating of curds and whey; 
There came a great spider, 
Who sat down beside her, 
And frightened Miss Muffet away.) 
(Little Miss Muffet enters, sits on a stool, and eats. 
Suddenly she jumps.) 
Mother Goose: 
Why, Little Miss Muffet, why do you jump so? 
There’s nothing to scare you so badly, I know! 
Little Miss Muffet: 
You all may think that a spider is funny, 
But I can think of things lots more sunny! 
(Simple Simon enters with a pail.) 
Old Woman In Shoe: 
Simple Simon, what on earth are you doing with that 
pail? 
You know we don’t need water now so hang it on a 
nail. 
Simple Simon: 
Oh, Mother, I would like a fish. 
I'd eat it in my new blue dish. 
(Chorus backstage sings or repeats in unison the 
Nursery Rhyme of Simple Simon.) 
(Simple Simon went a-fishing for to catch a whale; 
All the water he had got was in his mother’s pail.) 
(Mary enters, and waters her flower garden along 
front of stage.) 
(Chorus repeats the Nursery Rhyme): 
(Mistress Mary, quite contrary, 
How does your garden grow? 
With cockle shells and silver bells 
And pretty maids all in a row.) 
Mary: 
My flowers are growing nicely. Thank you very 
much! 
And if I am contrary, I think I’ll act as such! 
Old Woman In Shoe: 
Mary, wait! To everyone, you must apologize, 
For being so contrary. The fault within you lies. 
Mary: 
I am so very sorry that I was cross and bad. 
When people talk about my flowers, it doesn’t mak 
me glad. 
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(All the children join hands and skip around Mary 
singing and making a lot of noise. Their mother puts 
her hands to her ears to shut out the noise. They sing:) 

(Mary had a little lamb, 

Its fleece was white as snow, 

And everywhere that Mary went 
The lamb was sure to go. 


It followed her to school one day: 
It was against the rule; 
It made the children laugh and play 
To see a lamb at school. 
And so, the teacher turned it out, 
But still it lingered near, 
And waited patiently about 
Till Mary did appear.) 
Old Woman In Shoe: 
My children you have misbehaved, till I’m ashamed 
of you. 
You'll go to bed this minute, and without your sup- 
pers, too! 
(She snaps her fingers at them. Children go off crying. 
Jack jumps over a candle Jill sets on the floor.) 
Jill: 
(Jack be nimble, 
Jack be quick, 
Jack jump over the candlestick.) 
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Mother Goose: (getting up to go) 
‘I really must be going home. It’s getting rather late. 
I'll see the kiddies soon again as I pass by your gate. 
Old Woman In Shoe: (getting up to go inside her shoe 
house) 
Goodbye, dear Mother Goose, and try 
To stop more often going by. 
(Both wave goodbye.) 
(The Old Woman Who Lives in the Shoe follows her 
children in the house. The children sing): 
(There was an old woman who lived in a shae. 
She had so many children she didn’t know what to do. 
She gave them some broth, without any bread. 
She whipped them all round, and sent them to bed.) 
(Whipping and crying is then heard coming from the 
shoe house, After a moment of silence the children then 
sing out): 
(Good night people. 
Good night people. 
Good night people. 
We're going to go to bed. 
Hungry we will go to sleep, 
Go to sleep. Go to sleep. 
Go to sleep. Go to sleep. 
Hungry we will go to sleep. 
Tomorrow we'll be good.) 
(To tune of Good Night Ladies.) 


A Modern Genie 


CLARA G, CORNELL 


Aladdin rubbed a lamp and brought 
A genie into view, 

Then told to him his dearest wish 
And had it granted too. 


But in this modern day and age 
All genii stay concealed, 


Yet through the wondrous things 
they do 


Their presence is revealed. 


We press a button and, behold! 
Black night is turned to day. 
The genie, Edison, does it, 


But always keeps away. fr 
Yet since we know to whom we owe 
The dark destroying light, 
We ought to thank him every time Neen 


We turn on lights at night. 


March Broom-Wind 


AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


White clouds and gray clouds 
Scudding ’cross the sky; 

March-wind is a broom-wind — 
How she makes them fly! 


Old trees and young trees 
Bending to the ground; 

My, she sweeps the landscape 
Clean for miles around! 


round 
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Arbor Day 


MARIAN KENNEDY 


We're planting a little tree today. 
It’s slender now and small, 

But summer suns will shine on it, 
And gentle rains will fall. 


Our little tree will grow until 

Some sunny day in spring, 

The birds will think it’s just the 
place 

To build their nests and sing. 


Blackbirds and bluebirds 
And robins, all take wing, 

Scattered near, scattered far it’s 
By the Broom of Spring! 


And frisky squirrels will think that 


A jolly place to be, 
And they will run and scamper 


““um_~ The branches of our tree. 


And some day other boys and girls 
Will play beneath our tree, 

This very tree that’s being planted 
~ Now, by you and me. 
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Happy Helpers 


Choral Speaking) 
MARGUERITE GODE 


Heavy Voices: 

Early in the morning when the sun 
rides high 

Like a golden chariot across the sky, 

And the people go to work — up 
and down the land 

Comes a happy helper with a lunch 
box in his hand. 
Medium Voices: 

Pardon me, good neighbor, will you 
tell us pray 

What will you be doing at your work 
today? 
Light Voices: (Group 1) 

I’m a decorator, up to many tricks 

Painting colored rainbows with the 
paints I mix; 

Here’s a jonquil yellow for a gay 
sunroom; 

Here is sky blue clearing for a day of 
gloom; 

Red is for the children where they 
romp and play; 

Old folks like brown meadow 
touched with evening gray; 

Houses all look gayer — brighter 
days are near 

When the happy painter spreads his 
colored cheer. 
Heavy Voices: 

Early in the morning when the sun 
rides high 

Like a golden chariot across the sky, 


Eggs 


And the people go to work — up 
and down the land 

Comes a happy helper with a satchel 
in his hand. 
Medium Voices: 

Pardon me, good neighbor, will you 
tell me pray 

What will you be doing at your work 
today? 
Light Voices: (Group 2) 

I’m your friend, the doctor; 

I will keep you well 

For good health 

Are the jewels I sell. 
Heavy Voices: 

Early in the morning when the sun 
rides high 

Like a golden chariot across the sky, 

And the people go to work -- up 
and down the land 

Comes a happy helper with a pick- 
axe in his hand. 
Medium Voices: 

Pardon me, good neighbor, will you 
tell me pray 

What you will be doing at your work 
today? 
Light Voices: (Group 3) 

I’m a busy miner, far below the 
ground 

Where the darkened tunnels twist 

- around and round 

lll be digging chunks of coal, jet 
and shining bright 

For a fire to warm you through the 
winter night. 


and happiness 


Heavy Voices: 

Early in the morning when the sun 
rides high 

Like a golden chariot across the sky, 

And the people go to work — up 
and down the land 

Comes a happy helper with a hay- 
fork in his hand. 
Medium Voices: 


Pardon me, good neighbor, will you 
tell me pray 

What you will be doing at your work 
today? 


Light Voices: (Group 4) 


I’m a farmer’s helper — through 
the fields I go 
Planting little grains of wheat —- I 


watch them grow 

Into loaves of crusty bread — and 
all day long 

You can hear the chugging of my 
tractor’s song. 
Heavy Voices: 

Early in the morning when the sun 
rides high 

Like a golden chariot, across the sky 

Everybody goes to work — up and 
down the land 

Comes a happy helper with a bottle 
in his hand. 
Medium Voices: 


Pardon me, good neighbor, will you 
tell me pray 

What you will be doing at your work 
today? 


Light Voices: (Group 5) 


I’m the morning milk man, here 
beside your door; 

I will leave some milk for you — a 
quart or more — 

Cottage cheese and buttermilk, 

Cream and butter gold; 
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= Little folks will welcome me a hun- Pardon me, good neighbor, will you Glad to be of service 
dred fold. tell me pray At your beck and call. 
cy, Heary Voices: What will you be doing at your work All Voices: 
up Early in the morning when the sun today? Early in the evening — when the 
rides high [ ight Voices: (Group 6) sun sinks low 
ny- Like a golden chariot, across the sky, We are clerks and lawyers, we are From the plow or office, happy 
And the people go to work — up teachers, too, helpers go 
and down the land Checking, and advising Back to homes and families — 
Comes a happy helper with a brief- What is best to do. warm in candlelight, 
you case in his hand, We are fine musicians, As the dark’s great curtain spreads 
‘ Medium Voices: Entertainers all, across the night. 
or 
ugh an Cop 
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ok ie 2 M stands for March 
and A mad capering elf 
Who is found playing 
pois found eying 
my (4 ass Mischievous tricks on himself 
Over the mountains 
—_ And valleys, he rushes 
Wading in creeks where 
The melting ice gushes 
sky 
wie A gile and active 
He slips, slides and tumbles 
ttle Gathering winter brown leaves 
As he stumbles 
Sending gay kitelings 
Across the drear sky 
you Twisting their tails 
As they merrily fly 
vork 
R iotous — boisterous 
Noisy is he 
here Pinning new buds 
On each wakening tree 
—a 


Running up hill sides 
Where brave crocus grow 
Deep in the banks 


Of a last winter’s snow 


Cc omical — cunning 
He calls pussies out 
Down in the swamps 
Where the green willows sprout 
Whistling merrily 
Turning on showers 
Calling aloud to 
The slumbering flowers 


H appy and carefree 
He’s clever to bring 
Always the very first 
Promise of spring 
Children adore him 
And grown-ups take cheer 
When Mad Cap March dances 
His way down the year 
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Alphabet Poster 
MAE TAYLOR KROUSE and DIANA ALLEN 


In early spring Name some words that begin with “V”’ 
It’s easy to find 

*V" in Violet 

And "“V” in Vine: 


V--- For flowers V------ Small town = 
V----- A boat V ------ Spring flowers 
V------ Kind of ice cream V------- A state ™ 
You may receive one Valentine's Day 
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Alphabet Poster 


MAE TAYLOR KROUSE and DIANA ALLEN 


On a trip in a Wheelbarrow 
Padded with hay, 

They found a ““W” 

Along the way: 


W-- ..Made by a spider 

W--- 7 days make what? 

W--- The part to light in a candle 
W---= Dog’s tail does what? 


W ---- Drink plenty of ........ every day 


45 
Name some words that begin with “W" 
W ---- Very thin cake 
W---- What a flag does in a breeze 
W----- Kind of pocketbook 
W ----- Indian’s tent 
W-------- After Tuesday 
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Pussy Willow Easter Cards 


AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


The pussies on these l#ttle greeting trace the whole card-design and out- Cut out each card; dot tree-card 


cards were left-overs from last line all with drawing ink. Next, green around the edge; dot fence 
Spring, but new ones will be ‘‘out’”” with your black crayon used very card yellow. Mount one on green 


construction paper, the other on 
by Easter, in time for you to use for lightly, color tree and fence-posts ieee 


cards. Such soft, furry kitties, it is gray. Also color the pussies gray Lastly, put a dab of paste on each 
fun to use them! Color moon-man green and sun yel- pussy; place real pussy-willow and 


First, on white drawing paper, low, with yellow rays. press for several hours. 
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The Poetry Corner 


Ireland 


AVIS H. BAXTER 


There is an island far away 
Across the ocean wide, 
A land where three-leaf shamrocks 
grow, 
Where elves and fairies bide. 


The old folks say God made it from 
A sunny bit of sky, 

And gave it all the beauty that 
His bounty could supply. 


Its boys are gay and fearless, and 
Its girls the fairest seen; 
There’s care-free love and laughter 
in 
This isle forever green. 


Its people say ’twas heaven-born, 
This shining, lovely land, 

But we who do not know it well, 
Just call it Ireland. 


Little Brown Bunny 
EDNA HAMILTON 
Hippety, Hippety, Hippety Hop, 
Little Brown Bunny, oh why don’t 
you stop? 


We made nests in the flower bed 
Please leave us eggs, pink, blue and 
red. 


Dear Little Bunny, why won’t you 
stay? 

I know we could have the nicest 
play. 


Hippety, Hippety, Hippety Hop, 
Little Brown Bunny, oh why don’t 
you stop? 


The March Wind 


CLARA G, CORNELL 


It’s fun to be out when the March 
wind 
Is blowing good and strong, 
For if you are roller-skating 
It will push you right along. 


Or if a kite you are flying 
It will send it up so high 
That the kite will look small and 
lonesome 
A-floating in the sky. 


Or if a boat you are sailing 
It will speed it down the pond 
So fast it will seem surely going 
Straight on to some port beyond. 


We know that the March wind is 
boisterous 
But, Oh, when it joins in our play 
Ard helps us in what we are doing 
Vie have a wonderful day, 


Our Oak Tree 


EDNA HAMILTON 


Our cak tree is so pretty 

As it holds its arms up high, 

All the days it reaches up... 
It tries so hard to touch the sky! 


And then at night when shadows 
fall 

Its limbs reach up so very far, 

I don’t know... but I’m pretty sure 

That some night it will touch a star! 


Easter Lily Speaks 


AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


A tulip said, 

“I’m glad I’m red.” 

A jonquil-fellow 

Liked to be yellow. 

Said crocus, too, 

“I’m pleased I’m_ blue.” 
The lily spoke; 

“You all are right, 

But I’m so happy 

Just — to — be — white!” 
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Joyous Easter 
CLARA G. CORNELL 
Easter is earth’s gladdest day. 
That’s why when it is here 
The church bells ring so joyously 
In cities far and near; 


And why the churches all are 
trimmed 
With flowers bright and fair, 
For lilies, tulips, daffodils 
Give them a festive air; 


And why we wear new Easter 
clothes 
In honor of the day, 
For they express the joy we feel 
In a truly lovely way. 


A Child To A Tree 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Big Tree, I ask, do you have fun 
Out in the forest there, 

A-standing up so straight and tall, 
And looking everywhere? 


Perhaps you like to feel the rain, 
A-dripping through your hair; 

And sliding down to all your roots 
As if to settle there. 


And do you like to swing and bend 
While yet so stiff and strong; 
A-catching from each breeze that 
blows, 
A secret for your song? 


And do you like to arch your boughs 
To make a pirate’s lair; 
With fringing secret shelves that 
tend 
To hide the treasure there? 


Big tree, it must be fun indeed 
To see the snowflakes gay, 
A-falling, fluttering from your 
boughs 
And know that it is May. 


Catkin 


I have a little pussy, 
And her coat is silver gray; 
She lives in a great wide meadow 
And she never runs away. 
She always is a pussy, 
She’ll never be a cat 
Because — she’s a pussy willow! 
Now what do you think of that! 
—Anonymous 
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The Big Red Stop Sign 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER—Illustrated by the Author 


One MORNING Mrs. Goose’s 
shoe came untied when she was 
crossing the street, right in the mid- 
dle of Animaltown Avenue. So down 
she sat, right then and there, to fix 
it. 

What a place to tie a shoe! But 
Mrs. Goose did not think about 
that. Just then Mr. Goat came 
dashing around the corner with his 
cart. When he spied Mrs. Goose 
sitting there, with one big goosie foot 
up, he had to stop so quickly that 
the packages in his cart went flying 
in all directions. ‘“‘What do you 
mean by this foolishness?” he shout- 
ed at her. ‘““Why are you there in the 
way? I almost ran over you.” 

Mrs. Goose just went on with 
what she was doing. Then she said, 
very crossly, “I should think you 
could see what I am doing. My shoe 
needed to be tied — I couldn’t walk 
along with a lace dangling, now 
could I? You had better look where 
you are going, Mr. Goat.” 

“You had better look where you 
are going, yourself,” he told her, 
still very upset. 

“TI am not going — I am sitting—” 
said Mrs. Goose, with a pleased 
smile. 

“Well then, it is time you did 
go,” he shouted at her, “and you 
had better hurry, too.” 

By that time Mrs. Goose had 
finished tying her shoe, and she got 
up. She shook herself off, straight- 
ened her hat, and plopped away. 
“Things are getting to be terrible 
here in Animaltown,” she said to 
herself. “It is pretty serious if I 
can’t tie my shoe when it needs it, 
without being in great danger.” 

She went on a little farther. She 
was just about to cross Lettuce 
Avenue at Green Street when her 


“I should think you could see what I am doing,”’ said 


shoe came untied again. So down 
she sat, not bothering to remember 
that she had almost had an accident 
when she did that before. 

This time, down the road came 
Mr. Gobbler, with a cart full of gro- 
ceries to deliver. He was running 
along pell-mell, when he saw Mrs. 
Goose sitting there right in his way. 
He had to pull up sharply; he almost 
hit her. 

“What are you doing there?” he 
shouted at her. “What’s the matter 
with you, anyway?” 

Mrs. Goose looked at him. ‘There 
is nothing the matter with me,” she 
said, “‘but something seems to be 
the matter with you. Why do you 
come running at me like that? My 
shoe keeps coming untied — and I 
have a right to fix it, now haven’t 
1p” 

“But not in the middle of the 
road,” shouted Mr. Gobbler. 

“T have a right — in the middle of 
anything!” shouted Mrs. Goose, fool- 
ishly, as though that settled it. 

“Then go home and tie your old 
shoe in the middle of your porch or 
the middle of your kitchen,” said 


irs. 


Mr. Gobbler. 
over you...” 

Mrs. Goose plopped on. The laces 
were too long — that was what; 
they kept dangling. She hoped she 
would not have any more trouble 
with them, but she did. This time 
she was almost across the street 
when she felt a flapping around her 
ankle. 

Down she sat; she was quite an- 
noyed. She had nearly finished ty- 
ing when along came Mr. Pig on his 
bicycle. He almost ran over her. He 
had to leap off, quickly, and he and 
his bicycle both fell down. 

“Well, of all things,” he said, 
getting up. “What a place to sit — 
right in the street. And just when I 
was in such a hurry — rushing to 
the grocery because I need pie!” 

He began to brush himself off. He 
found his hat and put it on his big 


head. All this time Mrs. Goose had 
been looking at him, with a cold 
black eye. Finally she said, “What a 
place Animaltown has come to be, if 
I can’t tie my shoe when I need to, 
without things coming at me and 


“Why, I almost ran 
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nearly killing me. Three times today 
I have been nearly run over.” 

“Three times today you deserve 
to be run over, if you sit in the mid- 
dle of the road,” grunted Mr. Pig, 
getting on his bicycle and peddling 
away. 

Mrs. Goose decided to go home 
and get herself a good hot lunch; 
but all the way she thought about 
what a dangerous place Animaltown 
had come to be. 

The next day Mr. Goat started 
out with three chairs in his cart. 
They had just been mended, and he 
was taking them to the cafeteria, 
where they belonged. He was 
trotting along happily, but when he 
turned the corner into Animaltown 
Avenue he stopped short. 

He simply couldn’t believe his 
eyes! There was Mrs. Goose, stand- 
ing right in his way in the middle of 
the street — with a big red sign that 
said STOP on it, in large letters! 
Mrs. Goose, with a stop-sign! 

He leaned out of his cart and 
shouted at her. 

“What do you mean by this? 
What is the matter with you, any- 
way?” 

**You can see what it means,” Mrs. 
Goose told him. “It means STOP. 
And there is nothing the matter 
with me; the trouble is with youl! 
You come along with your cart so 
fast that you almost run over your 
friends, that’s what.” 

Mr. Goat started to shout back at 
her when he heard a noise behind 


**She’s blocking traffic,’ said Mr. Goat. 


him. There was Mr. Pig on his bi- 
cycle — going to the grocery again. 
He had to stop, too. “What on 
earth is the meaning of this?” he 
shouted. ‘‘Why does she think she 
can stand there in the middle of the 
road with that sign?” 

“I don’t know why she thinks 
so,” Mr. Goat called back, “but 
there she is, and something has got 
to be done about it.” 

Then along came Mr. Pop-Rab- 
bit with his big market-basket-on- 
wheels, and the little Pop-Rabbits, 
Leaf, Clover, and Baby Bumps 
tucked in with the groceries. 

“‘Who does she think she is, any- 
way,” he called, “stopping us like 
this?” 


“ll tell you a secret,” said Old Lady 
Owl. 
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Then came Mr. Turtle, crawling 
very slowly, with his little cart; he 
had to stop, too. 

“T think I am Mrs. Goose,” their 
friend shouted at them. ‘“What’s 
more, I know I am Mrs. Goose. And 
I am just trying to save my own 
life, that’s what. Yesterday I was 
nearly run over!” 

“And why were you nearly run 
over?”? Mr. Goat asked her. “Be- 
cause you were in the middle of the 
street, just the way you are now — 
and you'd better take your old sign 
and go home — and pretty quick, 

“You can’t do this to us,” Mr. 
Pop-Rabbit told her. 

“She looks funny — she looks 
funny —” laughed the little rab- 
bits. 

move,” begged Mr. 
Turtle. 

But Mrs. Goose just stood there, 
and perhaps she would have been 
there yet if Old Lady Owl had not 
come along just then. 

“What is going on here?” she 
asked, very surprised. 

*‘She’s blocking traffic,” said Mr. 
Goat, and all the others chattered, 
at once, “Yes, that’s just what she’s 
doing; blocking traffic. . .” 

“They know perfectly well that 
I’m just trying to save my own life,” 
Mrs. Goose told Old Lady Owl. 
“Yesterday three of my friends 
nearly ran over me when I was sit- 
ting in the middle of the road, so I 
have made this sign to protect my- 
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self — and a lot of work it was, too.” 

“But why were you sitting in the 
middle of the road?” asked Old Lady 
Owl. 

“Why, to tie my shoe,” Mrs. 
Goose told her, sweetly. 

Old Lady Owl looked down at the 
shoes. “And they are both untied, 
right now,” she said. ““The laces are 
dangling.” 

“Yes, and I would be in a serious 
situation if I didn’t have this STOP 
sign,” said Mrs. Goose. “Can’t you 
see that?” 

Old Lady Owl thought. “If your 
laces didn’t dangle,” she said, “then 
you wouldn’t have to sit down just 
anywhere and tie them, now would 
you?” 

Mrs. Goose blinked. ‘Why, no,” 
she sighed. 

“Well, then, come over here, out 
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of that street, and I will tell you a 
secret. Something you'll be glad to 
know.” 

Mrs. Goose just loved secrets. 
She cocked her black eye this way 
and that, and went up on the side- 
walk, stop-sign and all. 

“Now,” said Old Lady Owl, 
“listen. This is the secret; it is about 
the right way to tie your laces. If 
you put one loop around the other 
fwice, and not just once, your shoes 
will not come untied. Try it.” 

Mrs. Goose tried, but she was 
not very successful, so Old Lady 
Owl showed her again. 

“There, see how nice and tight 
they are! You won’t have any more 
trouble with untied shoes. And now 
you had better take that sign home, 
and burn it up.” 

“But I worked so hard tomake it!” 


Peter Pine 


HELEN OLIPHANT BATES 


Perer Pine stretched up in 
the fragrant air of the early winter 
morning, and lifted his branches 
nobly toward the sky. 

Peggy Pine, a young tree growing 
beside him, gazed at him admiringly. 
“Oh, Peter. I do believe you’re the 
tallest and straightest of all the pine 
trees in the forest. It must be won- 
derful to tower higher than anybody 
else.” 

“Yes, it is wonderful. I like it. I 
like to look down on the beautiful 
world all around me.” 

Peggy raised her branches toward 
Peter. “You ought to be the happi- 
est tree in the forest.” 


“TI would be the happiest tree in 
the forest,’ he answered soberly, “‘if 
I were not in so much danger.” 


“Why are you in danger?” Peggy 
asked anxiously, shaking her pine 
cones. 


“The lumber men may come any 
minute to cut down some of the 
trees. I’m afraid they'll decide to 
take me, because I’m big, and I 
would make lots of good boards.” 

“Oh, Peter. How terrible! Aren’t 
you scared)” 


“Of course I’m scared. I don’t 
know where they might take me, or 
what they might do to me.” 


“You poor thing. Let’s hope the 
lumber men won’t come.” Her 
branches sagged. ‘“‘But there’s no 
use hoping. The lumber men always 
do come.” 


“Listen. I hear voices now. What 
can I do? What can I do?” 


“Let your head fall, and your 
branches droop. Then the men will 
think that you are old and rotten, 
and they'll pass you by.” 


“I wish I could do that,” he con- 
sidered. “‘I’d like to stay here where 
I can enjoy life with my friends. 
It'll be lonesome in a city where no 
one knows me or cares anything 
about me. I might even be nailed 
away in a dark place where no one 
would see me.” 

Peter could hear the voices coming 
nearer and nearer. He stiffened his 
limbs. “But I am a pine. I must al- 
ways hold myself tall and erect, 
even when it isn’t the pleasant thing 
to do.” 


“You surely aren’t going to risk 


“Well, put it somewhere outside 
your house.”’ 

“But then my company would 
stop — and not come in.” 

‘“Hmmmmmmm,” wondered Old 
Lady Owl. “How about putting it 
somewhere inside your house?” 

“To stop me?” 

“Yes, to help you stop and think! 
For you know that you make up 
your mind too suddenly, don’t you? 
You just rush into things!” 

“That’s what Mrs. Squirrel tells 
me, too,”” sighed Mrs. Goose. “‘Yes, 
it might help me to stop and think.” 


So she took the sign home and 
stood it up in the corner of her bed- 
room. But she made a mistake and 


turned the letters to the wall, so 
that it didn’t do one bit of good, 
after all! 


your life, just to keep your dig- 
nity?” 

“Yes, Iam. Because people need 
lumber. So I must be willing to do 
my part to give it to them.” 

As two men stepped closer and 
closer, Peter raised his head and 
branches still higher into the air. 

“What a handsome tree!” Peter 
heard a voice exclaim, and saw fin- 
gers pointing toward him. 

“Yes, indeed,” another voice 
agreed. “It will make fine lumber.” 


The head man looked about to see 
the position of other trees near 
Peter. “Hm. No trees for a good 
many feet to the east. So that will 
be the best direction for this tall pine 
to fall,”’ he said thoughtfully, mak- 
ing a notch on Peter’s east side. 
“Now, the tree will fall to the east, 
where it will have enough room, 
because a tree always falls to the 
side where the notch is cut,” he 
finished and moved on. 


Soon ax-men began to send strokes 
into Peter’s clean wood until pitchy 
chips from his side where the head 
man had made the notch, fell to the 
ground. 


Peter held himself unflinchingly 
while two men with a _ double- 
toothed saw cut on the side opposite 
his netch. But when the saw reached 
the heart of his trunk, Peter’s fibres 
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began to crack, and he could feel 
himself losing his balance. He start- 
ed to fall. Faster and faster he went 
down until he hit the ground with a 
crash that sounded through the 
forest. 

The sawyers measured Peter’s 
trunk, cut him into logs, and cleared 
off his branches. As the men dragged 
him away, he gave a longing glance 
at Peggy. “Sorry to leave you, 
Peg,”’ he called back, “but I have a 
job to do, and I’m going to do it the 
best I can.” 

When Peter entered the mill, he 
could hear the whizzing saws. 
“Whatever they do to me,” he re- 
solved, “‘I’ll be brave, because I 
know they are preparing me to serve 
people.” 

In a little while, Peter felt the 
machines making him into boards. 
He inspected himself proudly to see 
how he looked without his bark. 
Several people stopped to admire 
him. 


“TI wonder,” he reflected, “what'll 
happen to me next.” 

After being left in the open until 
he became thoroughly dried, or 
“seasoned,” as the lumber men 
called it, Peter felt himself being 
speeded to another place. Men cut 
him some more, and drove nails into 
his sides. Next they covered him 
with a thick liquid that changed his 
color to brown. 

When the men finished, Peter 
studied his outlines. ‘“‘Why, I’ve 
been made into small desks. They 
must be for children. I hope some 
boys and girls will want to use me.” 

Several days later Peter found 
himself traveling in a truck. When 
the truck stopped, and two men 
took him out, Peter could see that 
he had been brought to a large 
building situated on a high hill in 
the country. 

“My!” Peter thought, glancing 
about at the dozens and dozens of 
boys and girls playing in the yard, 
“IT hope they’ll leave me here. It 
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would be fun to live with all these 
children.” 

Taking Peter inside the building, 
the men carried him up several 
flights of steps, and placed him in a 
room with many windows. 

Peter began to gaze out the win- 
dows. “I am way up in the air,” he 
reflected. “Much higher than I was 
in the forest. And I can look out 
over the beautiful world, just as I 
used to do.” 

Soon boys and girls began to move 
books, paint boxes, crayons, tablets, 
pencils and erasers into his shelves. 
Then they began to sit on his seats 
for classes all morning and half of 
the afternoon. 

“‘Aren’t these fine desks,” one boy 
exclaimed. 

“Sure are,” a girl agreed. 

Peter held himself up proudly. 
“Every day I’m helping these chil- 
dren to learn their lessons,” he 
thought happily to himself. “I like 
it. I like it even more than waving 
my branches lazily in the forest.” 


William Whiskers 


One summer day in Barnyard town 


The weather was so hot 


The folks stopped work and tried to find 


The very coolest spot. 


Old Grandma Goose just sat and fanned, 
And red hen flapped her wings, 

The others all just sat around 

And talked of lots of things. 


Just then upon the barnyard gate 
There came a little sound; 

They all jumped up to see the cause 
And this is what they found; 


A little goat with tear-filled eyes 
And quivering whiskers stood 

Outside the gate and begged that they 
Would let him have some food. 


Just 


SHEILA STINSON 


They waited most politely while 


He ate, then asked his name; 


And how he was in such a plight 


And from what place he came. 


My name is William Whiskers, 
He sniffed and wiped his chin, 
My home is with a circus and 
The fix that T am in 


Is all because I took a walk 


And didn’t tell them where, 


make yourself at home, said 


“We've lots of room for you;” 
And there he is this very day 
As I can tell you true. 


And when 


The circus wasn’t there. 


I got back you can guess 


The Barnyard folk were all so sad 
They shed a barrel of tears, 
And told poor William Whiskers 
To quiet all his fears... 


they, 
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Mr. and Mrs. Wren 
Go Househunting 


ELSIE MELCHERT FOWLER 


Bossy received a tool chest 
for his birthday. His birthday came 
in the spring when all the world was 
beautiful. 

“Just what I wanted!’ cried 
Bobby when he saw his tool chest. 
“I’m going to make a wren house 
and hang it in our cherry tree. Then 
I'll rent it to Mr. and Mrs. Wren for 
their family.” 

“What rent will you charge for 
it?” asked father, who had given 
Bobby the tool chest. 

Bobby laughed and said, “Oh, 
I'll rent it for a song — a wren’s 
song.” 

“That’s fine!” declared father. 
“A wren’s song is worth a lot of 
money these days.” 

So Bobby got to work and made 
the cutest little house. It had a 
fine roof, a tiny porch and a cun- 
ning round hole for a door. Then 
Bobby painted it green and white. 
Someone had told him that those 
were the colors wrens liked. 

After the little house was fin- 
ished, Bobby hung it up in the 
cherry tree and waited. 


One day, when Bobby was at the 
playground with the boys, two tiny 
brown-gray birds flew around Bob- 
by’s yard from tree to tree as if they 
were hunting something. 


last!” cried Mr. Wren. “‘Here 


is a wren house, a beauty and our 
favorite color. Let’s move in and 
raise our family, Jennie dear.” 

“Yes, let’s,” chirped Jennie Wren, 
perking her little tail. “I’m ready 
and so happy after all that house 
hunting. Homes are so scarce this 
year. Last year we had to build in 
that broken down spout, but (his 
place —”’ 

“Super!” declared Mr. Wren, 
“and we love to build near people, 
but how about the rent, Mrs. 
Wren?” 

You see, Mr. Wren was already 
concerned about the cost of raising a 
big family. 

“We don’t know who owns this 
yet,” chirped Mrs. Wren, cleaning 
her bill on a twig, “but we'll get it 
for a song, I know. You're a grand 
singer, Mr. Wren.” 

“So I am,”’ trilled Mr. Wren, and 
just to prove it he sang all the way 
from low to high C. 


“Beautiful,” breathed Jennie 
Wren, “guess I’ll see how the house 
looks inside, and she started to hop 
in. But what do you think hap- 
pened? She couldn’t get in. 

“Mr. Wren!” she called, “you'll 
have to push me a bit, I’m afraid, 
I can’t get in.” 

So Mr. Wren pushed with his lit- 
tle brown body, but that failed to 
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help. Mrs. Wren could not get in- 
side the nice little house. 

“T guess you’re just awkward and 
excited, Jennie, let me try.” 

So Mr. Wren stuck in his head 
and tried to get his little gray body 
in, but it wouldn’t go through the 
hole! 

“Something’s wrong with this 
house!’ scolded Mr. Wren, “very 
wrong.” 

“The door is too small,” ex- 
plained Mrs. Wren from her perch, 
“‘whatever shall we do — just when 
we are ready to raise our family and 
houses are so scarce. We've had 
so many old makeshifts in other 
years, I think we deserve this one 
now.” 

“Certainly you do, my dear,” 
chirped Mr. Wren, “and this is such 
a choice location — cherry tree and 
all.”’ 

“A fine yard, too,” enthused 
Mrs. Wren. “So near the big house. 
I hope a little boy lives in it, a kind 
little boy. I’m so fond of them. Per- 
haps some of my babies will be 
boys.” 

“For myself, I prefer girls,’’ as- 
serted Mr. Wren, but just now what 
we want is help. Let’s ask the other 
birds, perhaps they will know who 
built the house.” Whereupon Mr. 
Wren flew to a big fat robin picking 
up some string from the grass. 

“Hello, Mr. Robin,” said Little 
Mr. Wren politely, “can you help 
us? The hole in our new house is too 
small.”’ 

“I’m very busy,” chirped Mr. 
Robin. “You see, I’m_ getting 
string and straw for my own nest. 
I’m not fussy, for I shall build under 
the eaves of this big house. Cheer 


up — cheer up, I'll see what I can 
do.” 
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Robin Redbreast followed Mr. 
Wren to the little green and white 
house and tried to push Mr. Wren 
through the hole but be couldn’t do 
it. 

“Sorry,” sang Robin, as he flew to 
the ground to hunt for fat worms for 
his dinner. ‘““Try someone else, 
don’t give up — cherries will be 
mighty good eating from that tree.” 

“TI hear a woodpecker’s whistle,” 
said Mrs. Wren — “Let’s ask him. 
He nests in holes in trees and should 
be able to assist us.” 

But when the red-headed wood- 
pecker tried, he couldn’t make the 
slightest impression. He pecked and 
pecked at the hole. ““This wood is too 
hard. If it were a tree, I’d scale some 
of it off and get you through that 
hole in no time. You need a better 
carpenter than I am.” 

“Dear me,” sighed Jennie Wren, 


“I wonder where the person is who + 


built this house. 
I’m sure.” 
“There’s the oriole,” said Mr. 
Wren. “Listen to him sing, but 
don’t you think I can do better, 
Mrs. Wren? I will say, though, he 
builds a beautiful nest and usually 


He could help, 
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Signs of Spring 


in the fork of a tree.” 

“Yes, and it’s like a lovely bas- 
ket,” admitted Jennie Wren, but 
this is the house we want.”’ 

Yellow and Black Mr. Oriole, 
seeing the wrens in trouble, stopped 
searching for hair for his nest and 
offered his services. ‘Hello, hello,” 
he warbled, “what’s wrong this 
beautiful day? You see, I’m pretty 
busy, as Mrs. Oriole has to have a 
fine nest for six white and brown 
speckled eggs, but what can I do for 

ou?” 

“Thanks, Mr. Oriole, I appreciate 
your offer, but I’m afraid you can’t 
do a thing. What we need is a man 
or a boy with a tool chest. Someone 
to make the hole in that house large 
enough for us to get in.”’ 

“That’s simple,” warbled Mr. 
Oriole. ‘‘Here comes the boy now. 
It’s Bobby, and I saw him making 
your house with the tools in his tool 


chest. He is really very kind, for he 
puts string and hair out for our 
nest.” 

“Oh, thanks so much for telling 
us,” said Mr. Wren, as Bobby sat 
down on the grass and looked at the 


See how many signs of Spring you can find in the 


picture. What are some other signs of Spring? 


Wren house. He saw the wrens 
were trying to get in. 

“Goody,” he said to himself, “‘the 
wrens have come and they like my 
house. Why don’t they move in? 
Gracious, they can’t. The hole is too 
small. Oh dear! But wait a minute, 
Mr. Wren, I'll make it bigger.” 

Evidently the wrens understood 
Bobby, for they flew with scolding 
notes to a nearby bush and waited 
until Bobby climbed up in the cher- 
ry tree and took down the little 
house. Then he got out his tool 
chest and tools and made the hole a 
tiny bit larger and smoother. Then 
he hung it back in the cherry tree 
and waited. 

Pretty soon Mr. and Mrs. Wren 
stopped scolding. They hopped on 
to the perch of the house and tried 
the hole. They hopped in — and 
out! 

How happy Jennie Wren looked 
and how Mr. Wren sang! It sounded 
like, “Thank you — thank you, 
Bobby.” 

The robin, the oriole and the 
woodpecker sang too, for now they 
knew that Mrs. Wren could lay her 
eggs and have her babies, 
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Little Chicken 


Runs Away 


SHEILA STINSON 


Litter Chicken was a very 
venturesome little chick and liked 
to wander away from his brothers 
and sisters to see what he could see. 

One day he slipped off through 
the barnyard gate and walked down 
the little He walked past 
Dolly, the big red cow, who tossed 
her tail and chewed her cud. He 
hurried along until he came to the 
road and looked up and down. 

“IT think I shall go to the big 
woods where the tall trees are,” 
thought little chicken. 

So he walked close along the rail 
fence. He walked past Farmer 
Brown’s field where the white pigs 
stayed. He walked past a man plow- 
ing corn. At last he came to the big 
woods. 


lane. 


It was rather dark in the woods, 
but little chicken was not afraid 
(that is, he was not afraid at first). 

He walked along a soft path. The 
path had a green moss carpet. 

He walked past a little brook 


that laughed a sort of gurgling 
laugh. 

He heard a little bird say, “‘you’d 
better turn round, Little Chicken, 
and go home to your mother.” But 
Little Chicken just walked on. 

He saw a squirrel, with little 
bright eyes, holding a nut between 
its paws. The squirrel said, ‘“Aren’t 
you lost, Little Chicken?” But 
Little Chicken said, ‘‘No,” and 
walked on. 

At last he decided to go home 
again, so he turned around ex- 
pecting to find the little green path, 
but the path was gone. He couldn’t 
even hear the brook laughing. 

“It must have been laughing at 
me,” he thought. 

He walked this way and that. He 
tried to find a big tree he had seen 
before, but the tree was gone too. 

He cheeped lonesomely, “Little 
bird, if you will show me the way 


home I will help you find some 


Now | Am Five 


EDNA HAMILTON 


Now I am five and I will start 

To kindergarten on next Monday, 
Mother says I must go to bed 
Very early, this coming Sunday. 


Monday, I’ll wear my new red dress 
And a red ribbon on my hair, 

’ll take a sandwich for my lunch, 
And an apple or a yellow pear. 


I'll do just what the teacher says, 
If she says, “Sing,” then I will sing, 
And if she says, “Now sit real still,” 
I will, I'll just do everything. 


*Cause mother says the teacher likes 
The boys and girls who do just right, 
I’m going to try with all my heart 
To be real good and most politel 


worms.” But the little bird was 
gone too. 

Finally Little Chicken was so 
tired and so hungry and so cold he 
thought he would take a nap at the 
foot of a tree. 

Suddenly a strange voice from the 
treetop called, “Whooo, whooo, 
whooo?”’ 

It was a terrible voice and Little 
Chicken tried to run but he was too 
tired, so he sat down and started to 
cry. 

It was getting darker and darker 
in the big woods, and he was very, 
very frightened. 

If I could only find my mother 
and brothers, he thought, I would 
never, never run away again. 

Just then he heard the most 
wonderful sound he had ever heard 
in his life. His mother’s voice call- 
ing, “Chicken Little, Chicken Lit- 
tle!” 

Then she was beside him and he 
cuddled under her big wing and 
warmed his little cold feet while she 
scolded him and scolded him. 

Then she took him home and fed 
him. 

To this very day little chicken 
has stayed close to his mother and 
shivers when he thinks of the big 
woods and the green path and the 
brook that laughed at him and the 
voice that said, “Whooo, whono, 
Whooo.” 
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Tommy Tells Jimmy About St. Patrick 


YVONNE ALTMANN, Kindergarten Director, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


COW is St. Patrick’s Day? 
I heard some of the children talk 
about it in school,” Jimmy asked 
his brother. 

(Ask class.) 

**March 17th.” 

“Why do people wear green on 
that day? That is what some of the 
children said.” 

(Ask class.) 

“I think it is because the sham- 
rock is green and then Irish people 
like green. Do you know the story of 
St. Patrick?’ 

“No, tell it to me.” 

“Long, long time ago there was a 
very good kind man who lived across 
the ocean far away from here in 
Ireland. He was always doing kind 
deeds for people. He told the people 
to be kind and good to each other. 
He went to church every Sunday. 


He told them that they should go to 
church every Sunday. 

“Some people say that at one 
time there were many, many snakes 
in Ireland. The people tried to get 
rid of them, but did not succeed. 
They asked St. Patrick to help them. 
He was able to drive all the snakes 
out of Ireland. Some people say he 
did it by playing on his harp. I 
don’t know if that is true or not, but 
I do know that the people liked 
him. 

“Soon you will be seeing in the 
shop windows queer candy snakes, 
little green shamrocks and some- 
times green paper harps. Sometimes 
you see, too, clay pipes or pictures 
of them.” 

“Thank you for the story. I 
think I would have liked St. Patrick. 
Did he have any little boys like us?” 


“"No, you see he never married. 
He gave all his time to the church. 
He did such a good job of it that in 
33 years, Miss Henderson told us, 
he got all the people of Ireland to go 
to church.” 

“T liked that story. I am going to 
tell it to the boys and girls during 
conversation period. Maybe Miss 
Brown would let us act out the part 
of the story about the snakes. I’d 
like to be a snake.” 

“A snake. Why a snake?” 

“T like to crawl around on my 
tummy.” 

““My goodness, now I would much 
rather be St. Patrick.” 

(The class might like to dramatize 
the story. Some of the children 
might like to make some of the St. 
Patrick symbols that they could 
wear on St. Patrick’s Day.) 


Ferry MARGUERITE GODE 


Old Mr. Turtle was feeling quite sad 

For there wasn’t a job, anywhere to 
be had 

And no work meant no money 

No money — no food. 

*Twas no wonder he felt in a grump- 
ity mood. 


A bunny came hopping along 
through the grass 

And came to the edge of the pond, 
where alas 

The water was deep — and too 
rapid for him 


For strangely he never had learned 
how to swim. 


“Hi ho! Mr. Turtle,” he called in 
despair 

“If you'll paddle me over, I'll pay 
you boat fare.” 

“T’ll gladly oblige you,” the turtle 
replied 

‘Hop on my back and we’re off for 
a ride.” 


Now wise Mr. Turtle has plenty of 
food 

And no longer he’s found in a 
grumpity mood 

For the sign on his back says 
Tom’s Ferry — one dime 

And he’ll tow you across the pond 
any old time. 


Things To Do 
Read all you can about Mr. 
Turtle. Bring a turtle to school for 
observation. Mount pictures of 
turtles and learn their names. Make 


s) 5 Up a poem about a turtle. Write a 
oe story about a turtle. 
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Kit thought the whole world was his playground. 


Run-Away Cat 


Il. DYER KUENSTLER 


Atmosr as soon as Kit’s eyes 
were open he thought the whole 
world was his playground. He 
swung on the lace curtains. He dug 
his sharp little claws into the furni- 
ture. And when Susie, his little 
mistress, chased him away, he 
thought she was playing a game with 
him. 

One afternoon when Kit scam- 
pered to the end of the back yard, 
his mother went after him and 
brought him back. 

“I told you not to go so far from 
the house,” Tabby scolded. “You 
must obey me, or you will get lost.” 

Kit bounced on a leaf and did not 
answer. 

“Listen,” Tabby continued, “And 
don’t try to climb any trees.”’ 

“Why not?” he asked. “You 
climb trees.” 

*““Because—” 


Just then a big yellow butterfly 
flew over Kit’s head, and of course 
he had to chase it. On he raced up to 
the big oak tree in the next lot. 

He glanced up the tree trunk 
longingly. Then up and up he 
scrambled. 

“I knew I could do it!” he ex- 
claimed as he rested in a crotch 
between two branches. 


When he grew tired of sitting 
there, he tried to climb down. But 
the grass looked so far away, he 
grew scared. 
baby mouth and gave a_ loud 
M-E-0-W. 

He meowed several times, but 
no one came. 


“My kitten has run away,” Susie 
told the boy next door. They 
searched all over the garden, and at 
Jast they heard Kit meowing up in 
the tree. 
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Kit opened up his 


“T’ll get him for you,” promised 
Peter. He climbed onto a big box 
and reached up for Kit. And a few 
moments later Susie was running 
home with Kit in her arms. As he 
still seemed scared, she placed him 
in the basket with his mother. 

“Didn’t I tell you not to go up a 
tree?’’ scolded Tabby, as she licked 
Kit’s face. “You're not big enough 
to climb! Hereafter you must do as 
you’re told or you will get into no 
end of trouble.” 

“I'll be good,” Kit purred. And 
for a while he kept his word. 

The next afternoon Kit watched a 
grasshopper nibbling a leaf. Sud- 
denly it jumped in the air and 
landed on the path beside him.: Kit 
gave it a gentle pat, and made it 
jump again. 

The grasshopper hopped out of 
the front yard and along the side- 
walk. Kit bounced after it with his 
little tail up in the air. 

In the grass he found a bigger 
grasshopper, and he chased it into a 
neighbor’s back yard. 

Here the grasshopper crawled out 
of sight between a log of firewood 
and a large empty wooden pail. 

“Come out of there,” cried Kit. 
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“Pll get him for you, 


” gaid Peter. 
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Kit couldn’t climb out of the old 
wooden pail. 


But when he poked his paw into the 
hole, out came Mr. Grasshopper at 
the other end. Up on the log he 
jumped, and of course Kit scrambled 
up after him. 

But the grasshopper sprang out of 
his reach, and landed at the bottom 
of the pail. 

“Now I'll get you!” Kit ex- 
claimed, and pounced in after it. 

Bing! The grasshopper shot into 
the air and disappeared. But when 
Kit tried to get out, he found that 
the wood was too hard and smooth 
to climb. 

By standing on tip-toe, he could 
see over the top of the pail. ““Meow,”’ 
he cried. ““M-E-O-W!’”’ 

After a while Tabby. heard his 
cries and she followed the sad 
meows over to the pail. 

“Get me out, Ma, please!” begged 
Kit. 

Tabby jumped onto the log. Then 
she took Kit by the back of his neck 
and lifted him out. 


“Now perhaps you’ll obey me and 
stay in your own yard,” she scolded. 


If I were tiny as an elf 
I’d hop upon a kite 

And soar with it up in the sky 
To such a lofty height 


As usual Kit promised to be good. 
But he had to learn his lesson the 
hard way! 

“Don’t go away from the house,” 
warned Tabby a few days later. 
Then she curled in her front paws 
and took a nap on the front steps. 

A red and black butterfly settled 
on the path nearby. At first it sat 
quite still, but when it began to wave 
its wings to-and-fro, Kit pounced at 
it. 

As his baby feet landed on the 
path, up went the butterfly. It 
flew around Kit’s head and then 
settled on the sidewalk further on. 
Kit followed it out to the road. 

It was a newly hatched butterfly. 
Half-an-hour ago it had come from 
its chrysalis, and as yet its wings 
were not stiff enough to carry it 
high into the air. And every time it 
fluttered up off the ground, Kit tried 
to pat it with his front paws. He 
never hit it, but he had a lot of fun 
trying. 

Then Kit remembered his moth- 
ers warning, and looked around. 
“Tl find my way back,” he thought. 
He then chased the butterfly along a 
nearby lane that led to a disused 
quarry. The butterfly landed on a 
rock at the edge of the big pit, and 
when Kit bounced after it, the rock 
slid forward. 

Down, down he fell, head-over- 
heels. As he landed on his feet he 
wasn’t much hurt, but he was very 
scared. 

After a while he tried to climb up 
the rough rocky wall, but he slid 
back to the bottom. He tried again, 
and this time as he slid downward, 
he brought a small avalanche of 
pebbles down with him. 


Soaring High 


CLARA G, CORNELL 


That houses in the town below 
Would look, Oh, very small, 
And even towers and high church 
spires 
Would not tall 


seem at all. 
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“Meow,” he cried. “I’m a pris- 
oner.” 

When Susie missed him, she asked 
the boy next door if he had seen her 
kitten. 

“About fifteen minutes ago I saw 
a tabby kitten run along the lane,” 
he replied. 

“That must have been Kit.” 

Peter took Susie’s hand and they 
searched along the land, but they 
didn’t find Kit. When they reached 
the quarry Peter crept to the edge 
and peered down the slope. 

“There he is,” Peter exclaimed, 
“way down there!” 

“Oh dear! What’ll we do?” cried 
Susie. 
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Kit was a prisoner in the old stone 
quarry. 


“I know a way down! You wait 
here and I'll get him!” 

Susie waited a long time, but at 
last Peter returned with her kitten 
in his arms. 

When Kit got home he raced 
over to his mother. ‘Ma,’ he said, 
“I’ve learned my lesson! I'll never 
run away again.” 

And this time Kit kept his word! 


Then when I finally grew tired 
Of viewing everything 
I'd take a really thrilling slide 


Right down the kite’s long string. 
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SPIDER HoLtvos 


DOOR CLOSED 


TO KEEP WASP 


SPIDER DRAGS 


OPEN DOOR 


FLY INTO NEST >» 


HERE ARE 


TWO NESTS 
CONNECTED. 


INSIDE DOOR 

KEEPS OUT 

UN WELCOME 
CENTIPEDE 


The Trap-Door 
Spider's Best Trick 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 


Pacuy. the trap-door spider, 
largest of Mother Pachylomerus’ 
family of thirty, led the way up the 
dark tree trunk. It was a wild 
cherry tree, and their backs were 
almost the same dark shade. The 
birds watching for any insect they 
might catch for breakfast would not 
have seen them. 

The spring sunshine had told the 
thirty Pachylomerus babies that 
it was time to go ballooning. Since 
it was an instinct, they didn’t un- 
derstand very much about it; they 
just wanted to do it. They traveled 
one behind the other, in single file. 
Pachy, in the lead, trailed a narrow 


silken thread that he spun as he 
went along. And each of the other 
thirty Pachylomerus babies spun a 
thread of the same sort. No thread 
is so strong, so fine and so elastic as 
that which they spun from their 
own bodies. That was one trick 
worth knowing. 

When Pachy felt that they were 
high enough above the meadow, he 
took his place on a limb, and the 
other thirty of them lined up be- 
hind him. Now he waited. There 
should be just the right breeze for 
their ballooning act, for they weren’t 
going to fly, they were just going to 
ride the wind for a little way. An- 
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other trick worth knowing! 

At last it came, a breeze out of the 
west. Pachy tilted up his abdomen, 
began spinning his silken thread, and 
allowed himself to be carried far, 
far across the meadow. And as the 
breeze dropped a little, Pachy too 
dropped to earth, while behind him 
the rest of his thirty brothers and 
sisters dropped to other parts of the 
meadow. Nowhere were any two of 
them too close together. But then, 
a tiny creature like a trap-door 
spider doesn’t need a large piece of 
meadowland to make him a good 
hunting preserve. There was more 
than enough for all, From now on 
Pachy would be strictly on his own, 
until that time when he was fully 
grown and found a mate. 

At the moment Pachy was just a 
baby spider, and he had many ene- 
mies, birds and insects, that would 
have liked to make a breakfast of 
him. So the first thing to do was to 
find a little hole and hide in it. But 
there wasn’t any hole that Pachy 
could see, so he dug his own. He had 
a good tool with which to dig, for 
along the edges of his jaws he had 
short spines stout enough to dig at 
least one grain of dirt at a time. 
Grain by grain, he carried sand and 
dirt outside the burrow he was 
planning, and left them some dis- 
tance from what would be his door. 
When he wanted to carry several 
grains at once, he just spun a little 
more silk and wrapped it around 
them so that they stuck together in 
a tiny ball, 


At last he had his burrow large 
enough so that he could turn around 
in it comfortably. Then he began 
lining it with a sort of plaster that 
he made of earth mixed with his own 
saliva. He patted these walls smooth 
and firm, and left them to dry in the 
sun-warmed air. 


But now came the very special 
skill on which he was to depend to 
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save his life. He would make a lid, 
a sort of trap-door for his entryway. 
He worked fast, for the sun was get- 
ting too warm for him, and he 
longed to rest in the cool earth. 
Plastering again, he rolled enough 
small pellets of earth together and 
bound them fast with his silken 
thread. He fastened this door 
along the top and closed it behind 
him. Now he could sleep all day in 
safety. 

With dusk, Pachy began watch- 
ing out for something good to eat. 
And here was his best trick. His 
door opened outward, and it was 
hinged along the lop. Pachy opened 
it just a crack along the bottom, 
resting the door on his back. And 
through that crack he watched. By 
and by, along came a fly. Quick asa 
flash, before a hungry bird could 
catch him, Pachy darted out and 
seized the fly and took it to his pill- 
box of a den, 


T F YOU could walk into Big Fat 
Honey Ant’s house — but of course 
you couldn’t, for it is no bigger than 
a robin’s nest — but if you could, 
you would look up at the ceiling and 
say: “O, look at all the Japanese 
lanterns hanging from the rafters!” 
And if Big Fat Honey Ant could 
talk in your language — but of 
course he couldn’t — he would say: 
“We are not Japanese lanterns. 
We're Big Fat Honey Ants.” 

Big Fat Honey Ant — you can 
call him Fatty for short — wasn’t 
always round and fat and yellow 
like a Japanese lantern. Once he was 
very skinny — so skinny that he 
didn’t see how he could live through 
the long summer drought. So he and 
his neighbors got together to talk 
things over. They were living at the 
time in a hot semidesert region in 
the southwestern part of this coun- 
try. They also had relatives in 
Africa. 

They figured if human beings 


The next day when it rained, his 
trap-door kept out rain and wind. 
And at high noon of the day fol- 
lowing, it kept out the heat. That 
trap-door was really strong enough 
to have kept out any spider that 
tried to take his den away from him, 
for Pachy could have held the door 
shut from the inside. There was 
nothing to fear, once he was inside. 

The real danger lay in being over- 
taken by the Spider Wasp when 
Pachy was out catching flies. One 
day a Spider Wasp did come into 
the green meadow and begin watch- 
ing beside the trap door of another 
young spider, just waiting for him to 
come out. How awful it would be to 
have that Wasp just waiting for one 
to open the door and come out! 
Pachy started doing the one thing 
that could save him from that fate. 

Peeking through a tiny crack, he 
saw when the Wasp went away. But 
it might come back. Then Pachy 


Big Fat Honey Ant 


CLARE WHITNEY 


could live through drought and cold, 
by storing food, so could they. 
“But,” said Fatty, “they are big 
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set to work as fast as he knew how. 
He began gluing bits of moss to the 
outside of his door. He worked and 
he worked, and he finished before 
the Wasp came back. Now not 
even Pachy himself could have told 
there was a trap-door there, had he 
not made it himself. 

It would have been no use to fight 
the Wasp, for the Spider Wasp can 
sting and poison. Then the spider 
lies helpless, when the wasp comes 
back. But now, with Pachy’s door 
looking exactly like a bit of moss, no 
spider would ever think it worth 
while to watch there. Pachy was 
safe at last. 

If ever he built another nest, may- 
be he’d connect it with this one. 
Then he’d have an inside door to 
keep out unwelcome visitors. That 
way, he’d have two chances, instead 
of only one, when danger threatened. 


and strong and can hang their meat 
up in the smokehouse and cure it.” 
Fatty’s friends said they didn’t 


have any smokehouse. Anyway, 
they didn’t like meat — they wanted 
the sweet juice from a certain gall, 
and how could they hang that up in 
the smokehouse and cure it? At 


Big Honey Ant gets the right password and feeds his friend. 
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that, they all laughed, even though 
they were so worried. That made 
them feel better. Then Fatty’s 
friends said that human beings also 
liked sweet juices from plants and 
fruits, which they put up in cans for 
the lean months. 

That gave Fatty an idea. Why 
couldn’t they store up their juice in 
cans, then when the drought came, 
all they had to do was to open a can. 
But no, they had no can opener. 

“And we have no cans,” chirped 
all Fatty’s friends in one breath, 
dancing around on their six feet. 

Nevertheless, it was a thought. 
Fatty scratched his head with a 
feeler. They all got to buzzing 
around and working on it, till they 
figured out a plan. They could be 
their own cans. They could drink 
enough juice — not digesting it, but 
storing it in their crops — to last 
them through the drought! They 
all agreed that this would be a swell 
plan, and raced out into the field to 
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gather the honey. But they drank so 
much, and got so full, that they 
couldn’t get home. They had to lie 
out in the field all night, digesting 
the food as fast as they could, so 
they could walk home. 

While lying flat on his back all 
night digesting his food and looking 
up at the stars, Fatty thought of 
another plan. Why couldn’t half of 
the ants be cans or pots, while the 
other half filled them with honey. A 
little cooperation — that was all 
that was needed. The honey pots 
could cling to the ceiling, while the 
honey gatherers brought in honey 
and poured it down their throats. 
This seemed a wonderful plan, ex- 
cept that they all wanted to be 
honey pots — and why not? All a 
honey pot would have to do was to 
swing from the rafters, which in it- 
self would be fun, and have someone 
pour honey down his gullet all day 
long. To settle the dispute they had 
to draw lots. 


This time the plan worked. Fatty 
became a “replete,’’ which was an- 
other word for a honey pot. Honey 
pots were called “repletes” because 
they got so full. 

The workers had fun too. They 
were out in the field all day gather- 
ing honey to bring home, and taking 
little nibbles for themselves, too, 
whenever they thought the boss 
wasn’t looking. They did a good job, 
filling up the repletes till they were 
round and yellow and sweet like a 
lemon-drop, without the lemon. 
When the drought came, all they 
had to do was to go to a replete and 
help themselves to honey. 

But Fatty’s life came to a tragic 
end. He became so sweet and lush 
that a hungry human being came by 
and mistook him for some new kind 
of berry. He gobbled up Fatty and 
said: “‘Um-m-m! That’s the sweetest 
berry I have ever tasted! Just like 
honey! I must take some home to my 
wife and children,” 
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The Clearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 


Conducted by 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


This friendly inviting department is for YOU, readers of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD. 
Here you may present your problems with assurance that they will receive practical and 
intelligent consideration. YOU are invited to use the CLEARING GROUND freely. 


Question: Will you kindly send me a list of 
ten or twelve references that will give me help 
with “Other Countries and their people.” 


Answer: I would suggest the following: “Each and 
All,” Jane Andrews, Ginn & Co.; “A Child’s Geogra- 
phy of the World,” Hillyer, Century, 353 Fourth 
Ave., New York; “The Human Geography Series,” 
Fairgrieve, Appleton, 35 W. 32nd St., New York; 
“Children of Other Land Books” (covering practically 
every country), Lothrop Publishers, 275 Congress St., 
Boston, Mass.; “Little People of Asia,’’ Miller, Dut- 
ton, 681 Fifth Ave., New York; “The Cart of Many 
Colors” (Italy), Meiklejohn, Dutton, New York; 
“Peeps at Many Lands,” Macmillan, Publishers, 60 
Fifth Ave., New York; “Story Book Europe,” Peck, 
Harper, 49 E. 33rd St., New York; “The Snow Baby,” 
“Children of the Arctic,” Peary, Stokes, 443 Fourth 
Ave., New York; “The Town Series,”’ Perkins, Hough- 
ton, 2 Park St., Boston, Mass.; “Glimpses of South 
America,”” Sherwood, Century, 353 Fourth Ave., New 
York. 


Question: How much phonics do you think 
should be taught in Grade I? 


Answer: The answer to that question depends to a 
great extent upon the abilities of your class. Naturally, 
a child who can meet the skills and requirements of 
the grade is much more ready and sooner for the recog- 
nition of similarities and differences in words. Most 
authorities agree that a child should have from 60-100 
sight words before he is taught to see the parts of words. 
But much work should be given to even the “Reading 
Readiness” group on sound training games. (These 
were listed in my series on phonetics in last year’s 
copies.) — An average first grade pupil should recog- 
nize and know the sounds of the initial consonants and 
quite a few of the simple phonograms or family endings. 


Question: Do you believe in giving to first 
grade children actual number combinations? 


Answer: Many authorities differ as to when arith- 
metic (so called) should be started in the grades. Some 
say not at all till grade two, others only incidental up to 
ten, while still others demand an actual knowledge of 
number combinations up to 10. I should think the 
same answer would be let your children take what their 
abilities will allow. If your upper group can easily man- 


age number combinations up to ten by the end of the 
first year, well and good. I certainly should advocate 
no pressure on arithmetic in Grade one. Much of it, I 
believe, should be taught incidentally, through count- 
ing, making, measuring, playing, etc. Reading is the 
basic subject in Grade 1. 


Question: This is the month when my chil- 
dren begin to get interested in the Circus. — 
Can you please give me a few books and 
poems on the Circus? 


Answer: “Ways of the Circus,” Conklin, Harpers; 
“Under the Big Top,” Cooper, Little Brown. ‘Eddie 
Elephant,” Bolland, Chicago. “Tigers and Things,” 
Kauffman, MacMillan. ‘Comical Circus Stories,” 
Smith, Whitman, Chicago. “Circus Day Stories,” 
Brect, Rand MeNally. Poems: “Little Tiger Cat,” An- 
nette Wynne, For Days and Days, Stokes. “The Cir- 
cus,” Elizabeth Madox Roberts, Under the Tree, Vik- 
ing Press. “Circus,” Eleanor Farjeon, Joan’s Door, 
Stokes. “The Lion,” Belbe, One Hundred Best Poems, 
Whitman, Chicago. ‘“Lions’ Eyes,” Martin, Poetry 
Book 2, Rand. “Balloon Man,” Dorothy Aldis, Here, 
There and Everywhere; “Lovely Lion,” Dorothy Aldis, 
Here There and Everywhere, Minton Balch; ‘““The Bal- 
loon Man,” Fairies and Chimneys, Fyleman, Doran. 


Question: Could you please offer me a list of 
books suitable for the *‘Reading Readiness” 
group. I mean particularly books for our 
library table. 


Answer: “Ask Mr. Bear,” Marjorie Flack, Macmil- 
lan, New York; “At the Beach,” Lena Towsley, Farrar 
and Rinehart, New York; “The Blue Elephant and the 
Pink Pig,” McNeil, Saalfield, Akron, Ohio; ““The 
Country Book,” E. Boyd Smith, Frederick Stokes, 
New York; “A Doll’s Day,” Brown, Little Brown & 
Co., Boston, Mass.; ““The Farm Book,’’ Smith, Hough- 
ton Mifflin, Boston, Mass.; “I go A-Traveling,” Tip- 
pett, Harper, New York; “I Live in a City,” Tippett, - 
Harper, New York; “Jimmy, the Grocery Man,” 
Miller, Houghton, Boston; “Little Baby Ann,” Lenski, 
Oxford University Press, New York; “Zoo Book,” 
Garthwaite, Harper, New York; “Up in the Air,” 
Flack, MacMillan, New York; “Stop, Look, Listen,” 
Hader, Longmans, Green & Co., New York; “Little 
Pig,” Williamson, Whitman, Racine, Wis.; “Little 
Black Sambo” and other tales, Rand McNally. 
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St. Patrick’s Day Invitation 


Make a large shamrock from 
green construction paper. Have the 
children write an invitation to their 
parents to visit the school and paste 
same inside the shamrock. Plan a 
little party for that particular day 
having cup cakes with green frosting 
and tea for parents. 

Allow each child in the room to 
take part some serving the tea, 
others servng the cup cakes. Have 
some pass the paper napkins which 
should be in keeping with St. 
Patrick’s Day. In this way children 
learn good manners and they also 
learn how to be a good host and a 


good hostess. 
—HELEN C. LARGE 


What Did You See? 
(From page 8) 


how the stage was decorated for 
some particular play and some could 
give in the finest detail all the set- 
ting, while another might be able to 
just tell such things as “I saw two 
chairs and a table.”’ The idea of a 
game, “What Do You see?” is 
profitable, and you will find it has 
little ‘‘sidelines’”’ for courtesy also. 


Arithmetic Seat Work 
(Page 32) 


How about a rainy-day number 
game, oral arithmetic, in which all 
the children of the class take part, 
Each child is given a colored paper 
cut in the shape of a large Easter 
egg. Upon this is pasted a large size 
number (clipped from an old calen- 
dar). The teacher must decide 
upon the greatest denomination 
the highest numbers may have when 
added together, when handing out 
numbers to be pasted on the eggs. 

The teacher asks John and Mary 
to stand, holding their paper eggs 
in front of them so the number on 
each will show. At the same time 
she calls on Joe to quickly say how 
much the two numbers added to- 
gether make. 

Next, the teacher calls on Jim 
and Susan to stand and show their 
numbers, and Bob is asked to quick- 
ly say how much they add to. He 
may have just a minute to state his 
answer, and only one answer is ac- 
ceptable. Should he fafl to have the 
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right answer, anyone in the class 
may volunteer the correct answer, 
and the game goes on. 

A score may be kept to indicate 
how many right answers each pupil 
had at the end of the game. 

Names should be called from a 
prepared list so as to make sure 
each child has the same number of 
turns to answer. Or the game may 
be played like a spelling bee, elim- 
inting each in turn as he makes a 
mistake. 


Easter Poster 
(Page 42) 

Paint all flesh light orange. 

If the rabbit is a white one paint 
the eyes light red and touch a little 
pink inside the ears. If you paint it 
brown then ears and eyes are brown, 
too. 

Perhaps you would like the little 
girl to have light hair and a yellow 
dress. If you add a very little red to 
the yellow the color will be softer. 

Grass should be green and Easter 
eggs all soft colors. 

Outline all parts with a pencil 
when the paint is dry. 


Build-Up Poster 
(Page 46) 

Color the happy Easter Bunny as 
directed and paste the numbered 
parts into place, then cut Bunny 
out and mount on a stiff paper or 
light cardboard and fold forepaws 
and feet on dotted lines and Happy 
Easter Bunny will stand alone, 
holding his flower in one paw and 
the Easter basket in the other. 


March Safety Poster 
(Page 47) 


This safety slogan of Susan’s, 
“NEVER reach out of a window 
when riding in a car or bus”’ is a good 
one to remember. It is well to re- 


BAN* 


TEACHERS COME WEST: 


1000’s of teachers and supervisors needed for entire west, including 
Calif., Wash., Ore., which pay the highest salaries. 


F REE ENROLLMENT-~Unexcelled Service 
ROCKY MT. TEACHERS: AGENCY. Member 


Largest, Most Widely orcaiel Teachers’ Agency in West 


member also to stay seated in the 
car. Sudden stops or jolts will be apt 
to throw you off balance if standing 
and painful injuries could result. 


COLOR THE POSTER: 

Color the car blue and the seat 
cushions gray. Susan has a bright 
red dress and hairbow. Color the 
building in the background violet 
with a gray walk and gray-red 
street. 


National College of Education 
THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 
Nursery School, Kindergarten, Primary and Upper 
Elementary Grades, Children’s demonstration schoo! 
and observation center. On Chicago's lovely North 
Shore, near lake. Beginning classes and specially 
designed courses for teachers and college graduates 
Summer term: June 21. Fall term: September 20. 
Write for catalog. 


National College of Education 
Edna Dean Baker, Pres., Box 812-C, Evanston, II 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


E&CLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 


THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 


270-274 King Street, West 
Toronto, Ont. 


Write for Catalogue 
(Canadian Customers Only) 


Prompt Service for the Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 

For over 35 years we have represented 

Milton Bradley Sanne A complete 

stock of their merchandise is carried in 

Kansas City, at all times. 


Write for Catalog. 


HOOVER BROS., Inc. 


922 Oak Street, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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CLEAN i NON-FOSONDUS ANTISEPT ... Plastic clay is so perfect for 
ALWAYS SOFT AND PLASTIC . FOR 


USE IN EVERY GRADE FROM KONDER all modeling that great sculp- 


tors from St. Gaudens to the 
most eminent of today have used 


GARTEN 10 ADVANCED ART SCHOOLS 


MILTON BRADLEY OMPANY 


TRADE MAR 


PLLA 


for working models of their many famous 
masterpieces. 


Why do Experts choose and teachers use PLASTELINE? — Because 
it embodies plasticity, cohesiveness, cleanliness, durability and economy to 
a greater degree than any other modeling material. And these are qualities 
which make PLASTELINE especially desirable for classroom use. 


Always ready when taken from the box, PLASTELINE needs no prepa- 
ration. It is always plastic, yet of proper consistency to retain its shape with- 
out shrinking or drooping when worked into the desired model. In basketry 
models, where fine rolled strips of clay are necessary, the marvelous cohesive- 
ness of PLASTELINE emphasizes its superiority. 

Another splendid feature which teachers appreciate is that PLASTELINE 
does not stick to the hands, insuring clean work and making its use a real 
pleasure. It is packed four quarter-pound rolls in a square tuck box and 
after using it may be re-rolled and replaced in the box, keeping it fresh at all 
times. 


MADE IN A VARIETY OF ARTISTIC 
COLORS AS FOLLOWS— 


156R Blue 456C Dark Brown 

456M Bronze Green 156B Gray Green 

456K Clay Color 156A Terra Cotta (Red) 

156J Cream Price, per pound pkg. 45c 

156Z% Assorted, 4 colors, 14 lb. ea., Cream, Terra Cotta, 
Bronze Green, Dark Brown Price 50c 


PLASTELINE enables the teacher to teach correct: color combinations 
in connection with the modeling lesson. 


Insist on PLASTELINE for your school work—specify it on your requi- 
sitions—and know the satisfaction of using the best modeling material made. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 
New York: 200 Fifth Ave. Chicago: 811 S. Wabash Ave. 


TRADE MARK: REGISTERED 


NUMBER BUILDER 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, 


SPRINGFIELD. MASSACHUSETTS. 


MADE IN U.S.A. 


The Life of the Box is 
the Life of the Builder 


Th 


\ 


— In STRONG, DURABLE BOXES 


PICTURE AND WORD 


MATCHING 8281 


8036 There are 36 pictures, 
names of picture printed on 
each, and a corresponding cut 
out section with name to be 
inserted in the card to com- 
plete the word and picture 
matching. 


PICTORIAL WORD BUILDING 


8035 Picture and word matching 
for first and second grade seat 
work. There are 36 pictures of 
familiar objects, with 36 one-sylla- 
ble words corresponding to the pic- 
tures. Each card has its individual 
cut out section so that none but the 
correct phonogram may be inserted 
to complete the word matching the 
picture. This method makes the 
seat-work self-verifying and needs 

no correcting by the teacher. Printed on durable card 
stock; in strong box. 


Milton Bradley Educational Materials are sold by 
leading school supply dealers. Ask your dealer for 
details and prices. 


ECONOMO NUMBER BUILDER NO. 1 


A number builder printed on heavy manila tag stock, with large 
numerals in bold type. It contains a large quantity of numerais from 
1 to 0 and supply of mathematical denominations. Put up in box made 
especially strong so that it will withstand constant handling. 


PICTURE MAPS OF SOUTH AMERICA 


PICTURE MAPS OF SOUTH AMERICA are of gen- 
erous size, 12” x18”, with clear pictures and lettering. 
They also show accurate topography — rivers, mountains, 


boundaries — of each country, and a facsimile of each na- 
tion’s coat-of-arms. 


_ There are twelve plates —eleven maps and a descrip- 
tive text giving the area, capital, population, and the his- 
tory, development and characteristics of each country. 


CORRELATED WITH HISTORY STUDY these maps 
visualize for the pupil the routes — over mountains, across 
rivers, through swampland and forests —of the pioneers 


who discovered and explored the vast areas of the various 
countries. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield 2, Mass. 


NEW YORK 10: 200 Fifth Avenue 


CHICAGO 5: 811 Se. Wabash Avenue 
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